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For serious outdoor endeovours, there's only one choice: Mountain Hordweor. Because our tents, outerwear and sleeping 
bags will stand up to anything Mother Nature throws your way. For the nearest Snowgum dealer call I -800-811 -312. 
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■Small enough to 
operate with one hand. 
Incredibly powerful, 

12 parallel-channel 
Rockwell receiver.. 

No receiver locks 
on faster or 
maintains satellite 
fix more reliably. 

Save up to 750 
position points. 


AccuMap ^ 
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background map of the 
entire world, providing an 
instant visual reference of 
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editorial 




lawed vision 


National Parks face their greatest threat ever 


f n introducing yet another glossy public- 
relations effort. Canopy—Parks Victoria's 
bimonthly newsletter—Parks Victoria's 
Chief Executive |eff Royd boasts: 'Parks 
Victoria's vision is clear: An outstanding 
park and waterway system, protected and 
enhanced for people forever,' 

This claim was made at precisely the time 
when the Victorian Govern¬ 
ment's plan to excise 285 hec¬ 
tares from the Alpine National 
Park for the potential com¬ 
mercial expansion of the Falls 
Creek alpine resort became 
known. This step was taken 
without public consultation or 
debate. Indeed, as the National 
Parks Advisory Council (NPAC) 
has pointed out, there was not 
even a process by which the 
decision might be reviewed 
because no government had 
tried to remove a large area 
from a Victorian National Park 
before. 

Such a move represents the most serious 
possible threat to Australia's wilderness in 
general and to its National Parks in par¬ 
ticular (and there is every indication that 
the Victorian Government plans further ex¬ 
cisions of this kind). It breaks down the 
principle of the sanctity of National Parks. It 
signals that protection of the irreplaceable 
that has been established over many years 
can be pulled down overnight on the whim 
of a government responding to pressure 
from commercial interests. It is an unholy 
precedent with consequences as far-reach¬ 
ing as they are disastrous. 

But it doesn't end there. 'The State Gov¬ 
ernment has chosen to mark the centenary 
of Victoria's national parks...[early in 
1998],..with a program of unprecedented 
change' was the way the Melbourne Age's 
environmental reporter Tim Winkler put it. 
The Victorian Government is rewriting the 
National Paths Act and has revealed plans to 
promote private commercial development 
in key parkland such as Wilsons Promon¬ 
tory National Park. As the NPAC pointed 
out in its annual report, major accom¬ 
modation facilities are absent from Vic¬ 
toria's parks. Such facilities can destroy the 
natural values of parks where conservation 
should be the primary aim. Private com¬ 
mercial development allowed in North 
American National Parks, such as Yosemite, 


has grown from little villages to large, urban 
complexes complete with smog, traffic 
jams, crime and other problems normally 
associated with such development, as has 
occurred in Yosemite Valley, California. 

The Victorian Government also recently 
announced that no more National Parks 
would be established in Victoria, where 



'Environmentally sensitive' visitor facilities; 
signs and painted markers in the Wonderland 
Range, Grampians, Victoria. Stephen Hamilton 


parks have expanded from 1.24 per cent of 
the State in 1975 to 13.5 per cent in 1997. 

We should keep in mind that the land 
grab in the Alpine National Park even 
includes an area near Mt McKay on the 
Bogong High Plains designated as a moun- 
tain-pygmy-possum management zone. Plans 
for the excised land include ski-tows and 
ski-runs on Mt McKay and car parks at 
Rocky Valley Dam. 

Speaking at the Royal Society of Vic¬ 
toria's alpine symposium last November, 
Neville Rosengren, a geomorphologist ex¬ 
perienced in resource and impact studies, 
said that the decision to excise the 285 
hectares was hasty and ill-formed: 'A 
rigorous up-to-date inventory of natural 
values, an assessment of the stability and 
capability of the land to support intensive 
recreation and other activities, and public 
enquiry and consultation should have 
preceded this action', he stated. 

The present Victorian Government has 
revealed itself as reactionary and com¬ 
mercially obsessed. A by-election in its 
heartland last December showed that 
this view is held by a large part of its 


electorate which, in particular, objects to 
the government's wholesale encourage¬ 
ment of commercial development. A mas¬ 
sive 16 per cent swing against it resulted in 
the government losing the seat concerned, 
which had long been considered true 'blue 
ribbon'. 1 urge you to write to Premier |eff 
Kennett, Parliament House, Melbourne, 
voicing your extreme disap¬ 
proval of his policies concerning 
National Parks—and other com¬ 
munity matters. 


WILD 

SUBSCRIBERS' 
BIG WIN 


In the past Wild has regularly 
included bound-in booklets of 
track notes or practical advice. 
The most recent example is the 
28-page booklet Classic New 
South Wales Walks bound into 
the middle of every copy of 
Wild no 64. In future, these booklets will be 
supplied free in subscriber copies only. In 
addition to booklets of track notes, future 
booklets will include collections of the best 
articles on the most popular subjects re¬ 
printed from (generally sold-out) back 
issues of Wild. So if you want to be sure of 
receiving these popular Wild booklets you'd 
be wise to subscribe to Wild now. The cost 
to non-subscribers (direct from Wild Pub¬ 
lications or through outdoors shops and 
other outlets) of each booklet that Wild 
subscribers will receive free will be $7.50. 

Finally, it is my sad duty to announce 
that, after four years at Wild, Editor David 
Burnett is moving on. We appreciate the 
contribution he has made to the high stand¬ 
ards of our magazines and wish him well 
for the future. 1 hope to be able to in¬ 
troduce his successor in the next 
issue. O 


Chris Baxter 




Wild is 
printed on 
Monza paper, 
which is made of 35 
cent pre-consumer 
waste and 15 per cent post- 
consumer waste that has been 
recycled and oxygen bleached. The 


wasi 


the printing 

process. Wild staff run an environmentally aware 
office. Waste paper is recycled, printer ribbons are re¬ 
inked, waste is kept to an absolute minimum; even tea bags 
are reused until they no longer give colour to boiling water! 
We invite your comments and recommendations; please contact 
the Managing Editor. 
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Trek the light fantastic! 
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TENTS THAT ONLY GET BETTER 


SIERRA LEONE 

Now 10cm Longer and Wider 
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Know-alls hoot, holler and hose 'em down 



# 'm no safety fascist, but 1 was pretty 
appalled to see the people on the cover 


of Wild no 67 crossing a creek in the Yukon 
with their belly-straps done up. The woman 
about to go under (and about to take her 
mate down with her?) even has her 
sternum-strap buckled up. 

Better off letting go of alt that expensive 
trekking gear than getting jammed under 
water with it under a rock. There will be 
ample time to recover it, but not so long for 
the person with water gushing into his or 
her lungs. And those standing by wouldn't 
be hootin' an' hollerin' so merrily if they 
had to extricate an unconscious body 
attached to a 20 kilogram backpack (dry 
weight, that is). 

But it was the juxtaposition of comments 
in the bottom right-hand corner of page 1 
that 1 found most interesting: A warning 
about the potential dangers of activities 
featured in Wild; a story about a pleasant 
paddle becoming a near drowning; and the 
caption 'this is no time for a spa' to accom¬ 
pany the cover photo. 

A more apt and responsible caption for 
the cover of Wild would have been 'Check 
out these dick-heads'. 

Tim Barlow 
Preston, Vic 


1 was left wondering why the four 
bushwalkers on the cover of issue no 67 
were laughing about a river crossing. Could 
it have been that the man was trying to get 
rid of the woman he was assisting across 
the river? This seemed to be a logical 
answer as her waist-belt and chest-strap were 
tightly secured. Had she slipped this would 
have made it difficult for her to get off the 
bottom of the river. Mission complete. Or 
were the two in the background laughing at 
the man because he also had his waist-belt 
secured and he could have ended up on 
the bottom of the river with her? 

johnny Knowall 


• Shot in the foot 

As a keen reader of Wild for many years 1 
have grown accustomed to your usually 
thoughtful and reasoned Editorials. It was 
therefore with some surprise that I read the 
Editorial of Wild no 66, 'Shooting the 
Messenger'. There can be little argument 
that freedom of speech is essential in a 
democratic society. It is dangerous to 
suggest, however, that the member for 


Oxley, Pauline Hanson, has been attacked 
and pilloried merely as a result of 
attempting to discuss politically sensitive 
issues of race and immigration, for her 
statements go far beyond the boundaries of 
reasonable discussion. 

In her speeches, Ms Hanson has 
specifically targeted Asian immigration, 
using statements such as, 'they...do not 
assimilate', and 'they spread disease'... 

Ms Hanson's statements have the not so 
subtle effect of setting one group in the 
community apart as less Australian; an effect 
further enhanced by the use of words such 



as 'Asianisation'. This is no longer mere 
discussion, but an exercise in fear and racial 
hatred... 

Ms Hanson's statements also have the 
effect of lessening the value of the views of 
Australians of Asian background by label¬ 
ling them as un-Australian. The devaluation 
of the views of some is a threat to their 
freedom of speech. This is the first step in 
the disempowerment of one section of the 
community... 

It is wrong to portray Ms Hanson as 
merely a bearer of bad news, being 
victimised by government, lobby groups 
and media. Racism is based on prejudiced 
beliefs and is not reasonable or logical. 
Nevertheless, 1 agree that deficiencies of 
argument should be met with informed 
debate and exposure to the light of reason. 
The use of violence to prevent the spread 
of any message is deplorable. It should be 


remembered, however, that the vast * 
majority of demonstrators against her have 
been peaceful. Peaceful demonstrators are 
merely less newsworthy. Given Ms Han¬ 
son's phenomenal media presence as one . _ 
of the most mentioned politicians for many -•••J 
months now, it would be difficult to sup¬ 
port the view that there has been any 
media attempt at censorship. If anything, 
she has maintained a degree of self-censor- , 
ship by selectively speaking to the media , 
according to her perceptions of their level • 
of sympathy. • 

The only requirement for evil to flourish * 
is for good men to remain silent. To defend 
Ms Hanson's freedom of speech without 
pointing out the deficiencies of her 
arguments can be construed as condoning 
them. Every speech that Ms Hanson makes 
further impinges on the freedom of others 
in the Australian community. Herein lies 
the slippery slope. 

Kean-Seng Lim 
Mt Druitt, NSW . 

• Land grab 

Your correspondent (Wildfire, Wild no 66) 
laments the growing plague of native title • 
claims and, in so doing, demonstrates his/ 
her misunderstanding of native title and its 
implications for land management of ' 
Aboriginal land. ' 

Some facts: 1 Native title is now a feature , 
of common law. Because of the belated , 
recognition of native title, the Native Title • 

Act provides for a process of structured 
mediation to clarify the rights of both 
indigenous and non-indigenous Australians * 
in lands in which native title potentially , 
survives. Mediation is used to ensure the • 
equitable coexistence of the rights of all • 
parties. 2 Few native title claims will be • 
'granted'. The test set by the High Court is 
an onerous one. Unfortunately, indigenous 
peoples have been so savagely treated, and . 
so systematically dislocated, that few will be 
able to 'demonstrate a continuing cultural 
affiliation with the land'. This should be a 
matter of national shame. There is, therefore, 
no need for the appalling scaremongering 
of the kind your correspondent is indulging , 
in. 3 All landowners, native title and other- « 
wise, have rights. These rights (theoretically) • 
include excluding others to ensure the enjoy- ' 
ment of their own rights. Why should native 
title holders have lesser rights than others? ■“ 
Howard's disgraceful Ten Point Plan will see 
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^5 with all our Adventure Designs 
products our Earth Mar“Self Inllating 
Mats come with a lifetime warranty. 



The inner is constructed of high-grade, 
open-cell foam for maximum performance 
and is produced without the use of any CFCs. 
A coupler kit is available to convert two 
camper models into a double mattress. 

All Earth Mat"" self inflating mats come A 
supplied in a nylon stuff sack for easy f 
transportation, and a repair kit and spare ^ 
valve are Included. .A 


183x51x2.5 cm 890 g 


183x51x2.5 cm 990 g 


the use of any CFCs. 


The Adventure Designs Earth Mat™ is a 
bonded, self inflating mattress made of 


The outer is made of non slip polyester 
on both sides so you won’t slip on your 
Earth Mat™ and it won’t slip on a nylon 
tent floor either. 

The fabric dyes used are AZO free, which 
means they don't contain any carcinogens. 


lightweight 3/4 

122x51x2.5 cm 650 g 
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122x51x3.5 cm 750 g 


camper super deluxe 


185 x 55 x 3.5 cm 1295 g 


193 x 64 x 4.5 cm 1750 g 


193 x 64 x 6.5 cm 1850 g 


3300 g 




PO Box 22-121 Chnstehurcli, New Zealand 
Ph; +64 3 381 3400 Fax: +64 3 381 3499 
PO Box 438 Flemingtoii Australia 3031 
Ph: +61 3 9372 2555 Fax: +61 3 9372 2473 


The valve is made of 
a unique blend of ABS 
and polycarbonate. 
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Yes, of course. 
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But only if George uses a 
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Full length liner with draw-corded 
hood offers full protection for my 
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Contoured shape is roomy enough 
even for George. 100% 
natural silk is super light- ^ 
weight and Inst drying. 

Double stitched seams 
and one piece foot for ' 
maximum toughness. 

No worries. 


SNuGSi 

Performance through Intelligent deelgn. 
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QA 
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$ 56.95 


$ 

SNUGS! XL llOtil m 

$ 59.95 


$ 
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Total 

$4.00 

$ 


Nime:. 


_Tok_ 

Mmey Ordv/Cheane iceegted. Send order h 

SNUGS! Outdoor! Induttriee, 

PO Box 201, Concord Weat NSW 2138 
Tel: 0416 033 316. 


the transfer of publicly owned leasehold 
land to freehold ownership. As a result, the 
Ten Point Plan will enable the exclusion of 
indigenous people and bushwalkers. 4 Since 
1995 (and at the time of writing) there has 
only been one area of land granted to the 
Aboriginal people. This settlement, reached 
by negotiation, continues to provide for public 
access and recreation. By virtue of existing 
claim processes, existing uses coexist with 
indigenous rights. There will be, and can be, 
no 'blanket' exclusion of recreational users 
under existing arrangements. In Uluru, 
Kakadu and other Australian National 
Parks, we lovers of the bush continue to be 
welcomed on Aboriginal land. 5 Howard's 
Ten Point Plan is a racist land grab. It will, 
moreover, reduce the rights of recreational 
users (whose interest your correspondent 
purports to defend) and disable the capa¬ 
city of government to ensure that pastoral 
leases are managed in an environmentally 
sustainable manner. 

Marcus Lane 
Northcote, Vic 


• Hung out to dry 

Monica Chapman acknowledges in her 
article (Wild no 66) that many cultures have 
successfully solar dried their food, yet she then 
advocates the use of electric food dehy¬ 
drators. 

Using an electric dehydrator is an in¬ 
efficient use of energy and an example of 
our 'must have' consumerism which contrib¬ 
utes to the harm of our environment. 

The article referred to drying tinned 
salmon. It is wasteful to use six-eight hours 
of electricity to dry a product which already 
has high energy costs (through disposable 
packaging, processing and transportation). 

A huge variety of dried food is available 
and because of economies of scale and 
better equipment, the energy costs are 
lower in producing it. 

Use the oven or your latest kitchen 
gadget (your new dehydrator) to dry your 
food if you must, but consider that each of 
us contributes to the use of non-renewable 
resources which will ultimately see our wild 
places ransacked. Do the planet a favour 
and buy your dried food, or learn how to 
use solar energy to do the job, 

Bernhard Franke 
Highton, Vic 


• A bunch of bastards 

Yup! That's me aged 16 atop the Castle, 
Easter Sunday 1964 (Wild no 66, page 71). 
My copy of this photo holds a treasured 
position, secure in my family archives. 
Colin Watson, who organised the trip, is 
behind the camera. 

A few corrections for the record. The trip 
was from Currockbilly to Wog Wog, not in 
the reverse direction as your caption could 
indicate... 

I should also point out that I was 
something of an interloper among the 
Coast and Mountain Walkers. At the time I 
was active with the notorious Hobnails 
Club, where I had been working with Glen 
Wilson trying to instil some basic bush skills 


appreciation into the YMCA's younger 
bushwalking clubs. My acceptance on that 
Budawangs trip was thanks to Glen's 
recommendations. I then went on to be 
active in both the Hobnails and the Sydney 
University Bush Walkers although my 
contact with the CMW and my respect for 
its work remained considerable. 

Regrettably my nomadic career choices 
eventually removed me from the walking 
clubs of Sydney and my contacts faded. 
However now, over 30 years later, 1 still 
enjoy donning the pack and heading for the 
bush—these days the mountains and lakes 
of New Zealand... 

1 retained my links with various 
individuals within the CMW for some time 
after the Budawangs trip and, although I 
never became a member, 1 still consider this 
club with great respect and affection and 
recall its members as among the finest 
bunch of bastards that I have ever met. 

Steve Stewart 
Wellington, New Zealand 


• Grovellers 

1 was fortunate to be one of the lucky 'first 
17' to have my subscription renewed in 
October, resulting in a SNUGS! inner sheet 
arriving on my doorstep. Having used heavy, 
uncomfortable, cotton liners in the past, 1 
was a wee bit dubious of the claims for this 
silk liner, but I thought 'What the heck?' 

What can I say? I've used it a couple of 
times now while roaming around the 
Budawangs, and it's great. The only trouble 
is I have to thank the mother-in-law, as it is 
she who has ensured the safe arrival of Wild 
over the years, thanks to her birthday- 
present subscription. Thanks Edna, SNUGS! 
and Wild; keep up the good work. 

Warren Coodall 
Oak Flats, NSW 

My apologies for the unsigned cheque. I 
was quite aghast at the prospect of not 
renewing my subscription and missing out 
on the best magazine of its type in the 
world. Keep up the good work and a merry 
Christmas and a prosperous New Year to all 
the staff at Wild. 

Mike Hogan 
Gilmore, ACT 

Enjoy your mag very much-keep up the 
good work. 1 especially love the excellent 
photos by so many great photographers... I 
really enjoyed the article by Lesley 
Wickham, 'Going it Alone' (Wild no 66). It 
inspired me. I have this goal and it is to 
walk the Great North Walk from Sydney to 
Newcastle...but have difficulty in coaxing 
people into walking the CNW But now I 
will do it on my own. 1 am a little bit 
scared—but will do it... So a thank you to 
Lesley and to Wild. 

Mary Bolton 
Campbelltown, NSW 

Readers' letters are welcome (with sender's full name 
and address for verification). A selection will be 
published in this column. Letters of less than 200 words 
are more likely to be printed. Write to the Editor, Wild, 
PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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BUSHWALKING 


lyure 

Don’t wander off aimlessly. Get a 
map from the Land Information 
Centre and you won’t lose your 
cool in the bush. 



Topographic maps are great for 
any activity: walking, XC skiing, 
canoeing, camping, climbing or 
simply driving. No matter what 
you want to do or where you want 
to go, we’ve got you covered. 
Topographic maps are ready for 
use with GPS. 



Beginners' abseiling trips with the original Blue Mountains climbing and 
abseiling school! Let Australia's most experienced instructing team 
introduce you to the world of high adventure! Beginners' Abseiling Courses 
run from 9 am to 5 pm every day of the year! 

OTHER ABSEILING COURSES AND TOURS 
Advanced Courses, Rescue Courses, Certified Leaders' Courses, Abseiling 
Expeditions, Canyoning Courses and Guided Tours. 



Rockclimbing courses to suit all levels of experience from novice to 
advanced! Rock courses and guided climbs run all year round! 



ASM offers some of the finest ice-climbing and mountaineering courses 
available in Australia and New Zealand. Call us for the 1997/98 programme. 


Our maps can be obtained from 
many newsagents and 
bookshops, camping outlets. 
National Parks & Wildlife Service, 
or direct from the Land 
Information Centre. 


For further information, and your free ‘Cataiogue 
of NSW Maps’, write to Land Information Centre, 
PO Box 1559, Bathurst, NSW 2795, or phone (02) 
6332 8124, fax (02) 6332 8299. Send $2.00 for a 
copy of the CMA Map Reading Guide. 

Name:_ 

Address:_ 



AUSTRALIAN 
SCHOOL OF 
MOUNTAINEERING 

THE LEADING MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1981 


COME AND 
JOIN THE 
EXPERTS 

From the Blue Mountains 
to the Himalayas, climb 
with Australia's leading 
professional climbing 
guides and instructors. 
WRITE OR CALL FOR 
OUR FREE COLOUR 
BROCHURE 
AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL 
OF MOUNTAINEERING 
166B Katoomba Street, 
Katoomba, NSW 2780 
Phone (02) 4782 2014 
Fax (02) 4782 5787 
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95^ of j)eoj)leyou meet 
on the track will he poorer than 
you and sorer than you. 


f 5??' of bushwalkers in heavy walking boots don't need them. How there's a brand new lighter boot 
designedfor heaiy-duty wear. It has a list of features normally only seen in the most 
expensive European styles and some that are uniquely its oum. The Blundstone 208. 
Biundstones testing ground. ^ lighter full leather Walking boot on the market we haven'tfound it. See 

the table below.) And take for exnmple our exclusive and patented Shock Protection System 



□ 




SPS™ patented 
heel shock 
protection 


which reduces impact by ^( 0 . It means yourfoot is cushioned every step of the way. Then 
there's the upper that’s cut from one piece of breathable Blundstone leather with 
[ waterproof tanning. The Vri-lex lining dissipates foot moisture. The full-length 
inner padding adds to long-distance ease. Tough tread, arch support and 
a host of technological breakthroughs mean the Blundstone 208 is unlike 
q^-ahAer walking hoot on the market. Even the price tag will come 
'''^^.^^^^^ 0 ^pleasdnt sji^ The Blundstone 208. Lighter, less expensive and way more comfortable 
Waterproof tanning. whatever the terrain. Soon of bushwalkers are sure to he a whole lot better off. 



T>ie Blundstone 208, light as a feather. 



BlunJstone Pty Ltd, PO Box 316, MoonaK, Tasmania, Australia. 7009. weLsite: littp://www.tlundstone.com.au | e-mail: info@l)luntlstone.com.au 
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The Best Has Just Got Better 

CAPILENE Underwear 

Lightweight and Midweight 
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The long haul 

Three Blue Mountains bushwalking stal¬ 
warts—Ian Brown, Peter Treseder and Keith 
Williams—became the first Australians to 
walk unassisted to the South Pole when 
they reached the US polar station on New 
Year's Day. The seasoned adventurers 
hauled sledges carrying their limited 
supplies more than 1400 kilometres from 
the Antarctic coast, completing the journey 
in 60 days. All suffered frostbite in varying 
degrees and lost a great deal of weight dur¬ 
ing the trek. 

Last year Treseder—who carried one of 
Australian Antarctic explorer Douglas 
Mawson's Balaclavas to the pole—became 
the first person to make an unsupported 
crossing of the Gibson Desert; in 1996 he 
and Williams were the first to cross the 
Simpson Desert in the same style. 


f One leg down... 

Another outdoors adventurer, Huw Kings¬ 
ton, recently completed the first leg of what 
he hopes will be a link-up of the nation's 
capital cities by scenic and challenging bush 
routes. Starting in Melbourne on 18 August 
1997 Kingston traversed a 1500 kilometre 
course through the Australian Alps and NSW 
Southern Highlands by foot, ski, kayak and 
mountain bike to arrive in Sydney 53 days 
later. Along the way he was tested by 
blizzards, flooded rivers and blisters. Kingston 
is planning the next stretch of his journey, 
from Sydney to Brisbane, at present. 

C Take a tube or two 

The Australian Alps Liaison Committee—a 
'tri-State' authority which aims to coord¬ 
inate the ACT, New South Wales and Vic¬ 
torian alpine management regimes—re- 


Keith Williams, left, and Peter Treseder 
approaching the Transantarctic Mountains 
during their unassisted South Pole trek. Ian 


cently supported a trial of 'poo tubes' for 
the removal of human waste from sensitive 
country above the tree line. Bushwalkers 
connected with the Bushwalking and 
Mountaincraft Leadership Courses (BMLC) 
programme offered to test a prototype unit 
made from a length of PVC pipe fitted with 
a screw-top lid and lined with a plastic bag. 
During the three-day trial solid waste was 
wrapped in newspaper before being sealed 
in the pipe and carried out of the alpine 
zone for disposal. Participants are said to 
have been happy with the performance of 
the poo tubes which, it is hoped, will be- 
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come part of the standard kit of bush- 
walkers and ski-tourers venturing into the 
Alps and other sensitive environments. 
Similar units are already used by many 
paddlers, canyoners and rockclimbers to 
prevent the pollution of fragile rivers, can¬ 
yons and cliffs, respectively. The Australian 
Army is expected to test an advanced ver¬ 
sion of the tube this winter. 

Correction 

Mark Tischler's name was misspelt on page 
116 of Wild no 65. 


Wet suit or asbestos suit? 

Bushfires during the height of summer caused 
extensive damage to a number of NSW 
National Parks and wilderness areas. In the 
Blue Mountains, fires burnt out large parts 
of the Wollemi, Blue Mountains, Kanangra- 
Boyd and Nattai National Parks. 

The fires in the Kanangra region extend¬ 
ed from the vicinity of Colong and Church 
Creek Caves south of the Kowmung River 


Details of canyon closures can be obtained 
from the Blackheath office of the National 
Parks and Wildlife Service, phone (02) 
4787 8877. 

Elsewhere in the State, fires burnt out 
many hectares in the Deua, Morton, Myall 
Lakes and Goulbum River National Parks 
and the Pilliga Nature Reserve. 

Roger Lembit 

Another long haul 

A backwards glance is one thing, but 
looking over your shoulder for five days 
while rowing 404 kilometres is quite 
another. Atlanta Olympics women's quad- 
scull team member |ane Robinson sized up 
currents, avoided sharp bends and dodged 
snags and 530 other aquatic craft to row 


this year's Murray Marathon in a single 
scull—the first woman to do this. She com¬ 
pleted the course in just under 39 hours. 

This was the 29th year of this famous 
Red Cross fundraising event. Originally an 
event for canoes and kayaks, it now attracts 
an array of waterborne vessels. Only about 

30 of the 1073 paddlers who started the 
course at Yarrawonga on 27 December 
1997 failed to finish at Swan Hill. 

Team Flora took out the elite single-kayak 
relay in 25 hours 53 minutes. Present and 
past Australian and world canoeing title 
holders Chad Meek, Leigh Wilson, Cam¬ 
eron McMullan, Anthony May and Aus¬ 
tralian sprint-team member Michael Lever- 
ett defeated their nearest rivals by 2 hours, 

31 minutes. 

Yvonne Blake 


Huw Kingston in the Shoalhaven Gorge, 
New South Wales, on his way from 
Melbourne to Sydney, by way of the 
intervening high country. Angus Finney. 
Right, a walker in Hole in the Wall 
Canyon (Blue Mountains, NSW), which 
has been closed because of recent bush- 
fires. David Noble 


to the Axehead Mountains and the 
Blue Breaks. Further north a fire in 
the Wollangambe area led to the 
temporary closure of 11 popular 
canyons. However, the extent of 
the damage to some canyons—for 
example Hole in the Wall—is such 
that they will remain closed for 
many months to allow sensitive 
rainforest vegetation to recover. 
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Part of the popular bushwalking area in the 
Victorian Alps affected by recent, disastrous 
bushfires—the Moroka River valley with 
Snowy Bluff behind. Tara Findlay 

Walkers wishing to visit any fire-affected 
parks in the next six months should first 
contact the DNRE for detailed information 
on road- and track closures. 

Parks centenary 

Victorians have just begun a year-long 
programme of celebrations marking the 
centenary of the State's National Parks 
system. Both Wilson Promontory and Mt 
Buffalo were given National Park status in 
1898. To commemorate the anniversary, 
the Victorian National Parks Association is 
assisting Parks Victoria with a schedule of 
almost two dozen walks throughout the 
year. The Centenary Walks will take place 
in parks throughout the State. There will be 
other special activities throughout the year. 
Details of events can be obtained by 
phoning 13 1963. O 
Steve Robertson 


tsssm 


• Alps devastated 

Victoria's biggest bushfire for more than a 
decade devastated some of the State's most 
popular bushwalking country in |anuary. 
The fire affected 35 000 hectares of bush 
in the Alpine National Park north of the 
Tamboritha Road from Mt Reynard 
to Snowy Bluff At the height of the 
fire dozens of bushwalkers and 
campers were evacuated from the 
area-including from the icon 
bushwalking destination Lake Tali 
Karng. Much of the Gippsland 
section of the park was closed to 
visitors. Unfortunately, a number of 
new fire roads and helipads have 
been bulldozed into the bush, 
including a significant access track 
to once secluded Tali Karng. 

Even after the fire was extin¬ 
guished its effect continued to 
spread. In late [anuary the Mac- 
alister River downstream from the 
fire zone was choked with silt and 
the residue of fire retardant. 

The fire was reported to have es¬ 
caped from an unattended camp¬ 
fire by a four-wheel-drive track on 
the Caledonia River north-west of 
Mt Reynard. Although there is no 
evidence that the irresponsible 
campers were bushwalkers, the 
disaster is a timely reminder of the 
dangers of failing to extinguish or 
supervise a camp-fire. There could 
be no clearer demonstration of 
how a single act of negligence can 
destroy vast tracts of wilderness. 

The Department of Natural Re¬ 
sources & Environment reported 


that a number of other fires over the 
holiday period had escaped from campers' 
hearths, all apparently at popular car¬ 
camping locations. (However, some reports 
suggest that much of the burnt-out area 
near Snowy Bluff, and elsewhere, resulted 
from the escape of DNRE back-burning 
operations.) 


Evacuations of bushwalkers and campers 
were also required in Croajingolong 
National Park in the State's far east as a fire 
begun by a lightning strike burnt 3700 
hectares in this popular park; and a fire in 
the Little Desert National Park in the north¬ 
west burnt more than 700 hectares of 
mallee country. 
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March 



May (continued) 


22 

Paddy Pallin 6-hour R ACT 

(02) 6295 6019 

9-10 

12- and 24-hour 

SA 

(08) 8364 4390 

28-29 

River rescue course C Vic 

(03) 9459 4277 


AUMC walk R 




White-water instructor ACT 
intake assessment C 

(02) 4288 5610 


24-hour Australian 
Champs and 8-hour R 

Qld 

(07) 3369 1641 


April 



VCC beginners' and 
lead-climbing course 

Vic 

(03) 9428 5298 

3-5 

Basic skills instructor Vic 

(03) 9459 4277 


(week two) RC 




intake C 


17 

Metrogaine R 

Vic 

(03) 9890 4352 


6-hour R Old 

(07) 4152 4848 

23-24 

VCC beginners' and 

Vic 

(03) 9428 5298 


12- and 24-hour R NSW 

(02) 9521 4342 


lead-climbing course 



10 

6-hour R Vic 

(03) 9890 4352 


(week three) RC 



10-11 

The Express M NZ 

64 6 347 8156 





11 

12-hour R WA 

(08) 9381 8608 

5-7 

Basic skills instructor 

Vic 

(03) 9459 4277 

14 

6-hour R Vic 

(03) 9890 4352 

6-7 

24-hour WA Champs R WA 

(08) 9381 8608 

18 

River rescue course C Vic 

(03) 9459 4277 

14 

Paddy Pallin 6-hour R 

NSW (02)9557 7101 

19 

Proficiency testing C Vic 

(03) 9459 4277 


6-hour R 

Vic 

(03) 9890 4352 

25 

12-hour R Aa 

(02) 6295 6019 

20 

Metrogaine R 

Tas 

(03) 6223 8201 

25-26 VCC beginners'and Vic 

(03) 9428 5298 

20-21 

Basic Skills instructor 

Vic 

(03) 9459 4277 


lead'CiimDing course 







(week one) RC 


27-28 

Introductory canoe/ 

Vic 

(03) 9459 4277 


May 



kayak course 



2-3 

Introductory canoe/ Vic 

(03) 9459 4277 


29-hour Wilderness 

NSW 

(02) 9816 2508 


kayak course 



Rescue R 



B bushwalking C canoeing M multisports R 

regaining RC rockdimbing S skiing 
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Unspoilt, unexploited, and unbelievable, island Airlines delivers real discovery - and just over an hour from 
Melbourne. Mountain ranges, enormous fern glades, perfectly private beaches and pristine coastline - all 
here in an archipelago of 63 diverse islands in eastern Bass Strait. With hundreds of bush tracks, coastal 
walks, the sheer abundance of wildlife and a real chance of unearthing your own Killicrankie diamond - 
Island Airlines is the Flinders Island specialist. Weekend packages from $465 per person include return 
air fares, hire car, waterfront accommodation at Flinders Island Lodge and generous breakfasts. For the 
bigger picture, freecall 1800 818 826 and we'll send you the colour brochure. 


Get serious 

Griffith's School of Leisure Studies has been one of the leading providers of courses in 
Leisure Management for over 10 years. Based at the Mt Gravatt campus, the School offers 
the following courses: 

Undergraduate Course: 



about 

• Bachelor of Arts in Leisure Management 

Honours Course: 


• Bachelor of Arts in Leisure Management with Honours 

Leisure 

Graduate Diplomas in: 

• Leisure Management 

• Outdoor Education 


After successful completion students may choose to be awarded the Graduate 

Management 

Diploma, or continue with the dissertation leading to the award of Master of Arts. 

Coursework Master of Arts Courses in: 

• Leisure Management 


• Outdoor Education 

at Griffith. 

Higher Degree Courses: 

• Doctor of Philosophy (PhD) 

• Master of Philosophy (MPhil) 

Areas of research strength include leisure benefits, arts management, women and 
leisure, outdoor education/recreation, sports management, tourism management, adaptive 
recreation, leisure theory and behaviour, ethnicity and leisure. 

For further information please contact: Student Officer, School of Leisure Studies, 
Griffith University Old 4111. Telephone (07) 3875 5632. 


# GRIFFITH UNIVERSITY 


LBC&M GU0310A 
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earthly pleasures 


Trekking the Annapurna Circuit 



inds 527 Kingsway 

’amstta 190 Church Street 


Lonsdale St, Braddon 


UIndabyne Kosciusko Road 

Melbourne 360 Little Bourke Street 
Ringwood 88 Maroondah Highway 
Box Hill 8 Market Street 


or wandering along a secluded beach, 

Paddy Pallin stores have all the gear you need 
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^rformance Boot Technology 


your nearest Garment stockist please contact, New Zealand 09 620 3100, Australia 131 771, 


For a free brochi 
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Existing National Parks deemed expendable 



• National Parks no longer for ever 

The principle that a National Park is for 
ever has been thrown out of the window 
by the Victorian Government which last 
November sneaked legislation through 
Parliament to excise 285 hectares from the 
Alpine National Park near Falls Creek. The 
land, which was added to the park in 1989 
and which contains prime mountain pygmy 
possum habitat, is to be given-without cost— 
to the adjacent Falls Creek alpine resort. 
The excision was tacked on to the end of a 
bill establishing a new management authority 
for alpine resorts in Victoria and, when 
exposed by conservationists, was described 
by a spokesperson for Conservation Minis¬ 
ter Marie Tehan as a gift 'to provide for 
long-term development needs'. In what 
would appear to be an attempt at decep¬ 
tion, the parcel of land was described in the 
bill as former State Electricity Commission 
of Victoria property; no mention was made 
of the fact that it had since been absorbed 
into the National Park. 

As it has never been anticipated that the 
National Park status of a piece of land- 
status which under the National Parks Act 
explicitly 'guarantees' protection for all 
time—would ever be revoked, there is no 
formal process for doing so. As a result, the 
government was able to insist that the 
excision did not breach any official pro¬ 
cedures—there aren't any. A protest meet¬ 
ing in December called at short notice by 
the Victorian National Parks Association 
overflowed the hall in which it was held 
and resolved to lobby for the restoration of 
the land to the Alpine National Park. Until 
now, however, the government has remain¬ 
ed unmoved. 

Conservationists suspect that this is only 
the first of a number of National Park ex¬ 
cisions planned by the Kennett Govern¬ 
ment, which is also at present redrafting the 
State's National Park Act. See Action Box 


• Dwindling diversity 

Two of Australia's leading environmental 
scientists have warned that Australia will 
suffer major long-term effects unless the 
destruction of the country's ecosystems is 
halted. 'We are mining our biodiversity just 
as we have mined our minerals, our water 
and our soils', said Brian Walker and Denis 
Saunders of the CSlRO's Wildlife and Ecol¬ 


ogy division. Listing several examples of the 
imminent collapse of key ecosystems—such 
as those in the wheat-belt of Western 
Australia and the tall forests of the east 
coast—the scientists warned that the ability 
of the environment to withstand climate 
change, drought, fire and the impact of 
pests is declining seriously as natural di¬ 
versity dwindles. 

Meanwhile, the chief of the CSlRO's 
Forestry and Forest Products division has 
urged the expansion of the timber 
plantation industry to replace the need for 
imports and fill an expected shortage of 
such timber in Asian markets in the next 20 
years. While providing the basis for a 
valuable rural export industry, the three¬ 
fold increase in the area of land set aside for 
plantations would help to redress other 
environmental problems such as erosion, 
salinity and greenhouse emissions. 


Mt McKay, Bogong High Plains, Victoria—part 
of the land exdsed from the Alpine National 
Park by the Victorian Government. John Meyer 


• Throwing stones 

Following the disappointingly meek resolu¬ 
tion to 'reduce' global greenhouse gas 
emissions at the Kyoto climate conference 
in December (a stance that permits a 
number of countries—including Australia— 
to increase emissions in coming years), the 
federal ombudsman criticised the manner 
in which Australia's policy for the con¬ 
ference was formulated. In February, the 
ombudsman upheld a complaint by the 
Australian Conservation Foundation that 
the $50 000 'sponsorship fee' required for 
participation on the committee that over¬ 
saw the technical modelling behind Aus¬ 
tralia's stance had skewed the membership 
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Join the campaign to save precious wilderness today! THE WILDERh 


JOIN THE WILDERNESS SOCIETYWISOO 030 641 


Save money, paper and administration by joining for 2 or 3 years. 


Mr/Mrs/Miss/Ms/Dr. 


■Age. 


Tick your choices 

1 year 

2 years 

3 years 

Concession 

□ $25 

□ $45 

□ $64 

Individual 

□ $39 

□ $70 

□ $99 

Senior 

□ $25 

□ $45 

□ $64 


Address. 

.Postcode. 

Telephone (home).(work). 
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Paying by 


Household □$45 □ $81 □ $115 

Organisation D $60 D $108 D $153 
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All information is treated as strictly confidential. Total $ 


Expiry date.Signature. 

EH Please renew my membership each year on this credit card. 


Send your membership application to: Reply Paid AAA416, The Wilderness Society, 130 Davey St, Hobart, Tas 7000 


OR 


be a monthly contributor as a Wilderness Supporter for as little as $10 per month (fully tax deductible) 

and you will fund thorough campaigns to safeguard Australian Wilderness. Phone 1800 030 641 for application. 















of the panel towards 'vested' industry 
representatives. Other than a delegate from 
the federal Department for the Environ¬ 
ment, there were no community, conser¬ 
vation or environmental representatives on 
the panel for this important event. There 
was, however, no shortage of emissaries 
from the fossil-fuel industry, each of whom 
had little trouble in finding the required 
$50 000 joining fee. 

In the months preceding the Kyoto 
conference the government placed great 
emphasis on the results of the panel's work, 
which predicted a loss of thousands of jobs 
and billions of dollars if stringent green¬ 
house controls were adopted. Conservation 
groups stridently attacked the computer 
model on which these findings were based 
and the unrepresentative composition of 
the panel. 

• Antarctica safe? 

japan's ratification in December of the 
Antarctic Protection Protocol was hailed by 
conservation groups as a great leap forward 
for the preservation of the 'frozen 
continent'. The protocol—which has now 
been signed by all 26 Antarctic Treaty 
nations—was championed by Australia and 
France more than five years ago but has 
since been subjected to delays and 
refusals to sign by countries 


with thoughts of future economic 
exploitation of Antarctic mineral and 
fisheries resources. The ratification of the 
protocol now triggers a 50-year ban on 
mining and designates the continent and its 
surrounding waters a 'natural reserve de¬ 
voted to peace and science'—not too many 
steps short of the widely lauded Green¬ 
peace proposal to declare the region a 
'world park'. Australia was one of the first 
countries to sign the document and has 
since taken great strides in meeting its strict 
environmental requirements. 

All may be in vain, however. Research 
over recent months has confirmed that the 
giant Larsen B Ice-shelf adjacent to the 
Antarctic Peninsula is in the process of 
disintegrating. TTiis follows the breakup of 
the Larsen A Ice-shelf in 1995 and is likely 
to trigger the release of an unprecedented 
volume of fresh water into the Antarctic 
Ocean, with unknown consequences for 
the pattern of ocean currents and the 
health of marine life. Another investigation 
has revealed that the area of sea ice formed 
during the southern winter dramatically 
decreased between the 1950s and the 
1970s. 

In some parts of the 'thawing continent' 
the local temperature has increased by five 
or more degrees in recent years and— 
extraordinarily—grasses have begun to 
appear where formerly only hardy lichens 
could survive. 


• I'll grant you that... 

The Conservation Alliance—which now 
consists of 15 outdoors industry businesses 
(including Wild) that have pledged a 
percentage of their gross revenue to sup¬ 
port conservation projects—has announced 
the recipients of its latest round of grants 
for a varied range of environmental pro¬ 
jects. Beneficiaries include the Environ¬ 
ment Centre of the Northern Territory, the 
Queensland Conservation Council, the 
South Australian Environmental Defenders 
Network, the Western Australian Preston 
Environment Group, the New South Wales 
North Coast Environment Group, the 
Geelong Bushwalking Club in Victoria and 
the Tasmanian branch of the Wilderness 
Society, as well as a number of environ¬ 
ment organisations in New Zealand. The 
current funding pool is $35 000 and it is 
hoped that this will increase to $70 000 
within four years. 


QUEENSLAND 


• Death by a thousand cuts 

Parts of the lowland areas of the Daintree 
rainforest are reported to be under threat 
of bulldozing due to the passiveness of the 
local council. After six years of deliberation 
and community consultation the Douglas 
Shire Development Control Plan has finally 
been gazetted but does not contain effect¬ 
ive controls over vegetation clearance on 
private property even within the World 
Heritage Area. Furthermore, an interim 
local law regarding vegetation manage¬ 
ment was declared invalid by the $upreme 
Court because an important section had 


the wongungarra watk 


The campaign to protect the magnificent 
Wongungarra wilderness in the State's north¬ 
east from logging recently took a big step 
forward. The Wilderness Society—with the 
support of H///c/—organised and ran 'The 
Wongungarra Walk' in late January. Attended 
by TWS's Virginia Young, Alec Marr and 
Joanne Hopkins, ecologist Brendan Mackey 
from the Australian National University, Tim 
Winkler of the Age and Wild's Assistant Editor 
Stephen Curtain, the party travelled in warm 
conditions to a remote camp-site in the heart of 
the Wongungarra to document and publicise 
key issues affecting the area. 

The Wongungarra, which has been in the 
sights of loggers for many years, was the 
subject of an interim protection order and Land 
Conservation Council study into its wilderness 
values in the late 1980s following the discovery 
of endangered spotted tree frogs within the 
Wongungarra River catchment. The LCC (now 
the Environment Conservation Council) declined 
to recommend its gazetting as a wilderness area 
on the basis that contracts for logging operations 
had already been entered into. It did, iiowever, 
recommend such protection should logging not 
proceed. Despite these findings and the seem¬ 
ing ambivalence of local logging contractors 
about 'harvesting' the catchment, the Wongun- 
garra was omitted from a later declaration of 
wilderness areas throughout the State. 

The valley contains majestic stands of alpine 
ash and was described by environmental 
scientist Jamie Pittock in Wild no 42 as 'a 
survivor...Victoria's wild alpine river'. A final 
decision concerning the fate of the Wongungarra 
will probably be made at the end of the 



Regional Forest Agreement (RFA) process for 
north-east Victoria, expected in 1999. 

To join the Wilderness Society in lobbying for 
the protection of this near-pristine stand of 
native forest, see Action Box item 5. 


Participants in the Wilderness Society's 
Wongungarra Walk to this threatened Victorian 
area. Stephen Curtain 
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The designers ofTatonka have created one of 
the largest ranges of special and general 
purpose daypacks. Using the finest material 
available to give stylish fashion and function. 
They have created the high tech air free 
Sharan with its Cross Distance ‘CDS’ back 
system giving the Sharan unbelievable comfort 
and support. Whether it be for your serious 
skiing excursions, or a days bushwalking, there 
is a Tatonka daypack that will suit your needs. 
Other packs available with CDS System are 
Vento 25, 30 and 40. 

Available at camping & outdoor stores. 

For free colour catalogue contact 
Outdoor Survival Australia Pty Ltd 
PH: (03) 9793 4288 FAX: (03) 9794 0750 
Internet: www.outdoorsurvival.com.au 
email: info@outdoorsurvivol.com.au 
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WATERPROOFING 



HOW TO MAINTAIN 
MAXIMUM BREATHABLE 
WATERPROOF PERFORMANCE 


FAMILIAR PROBLEM 

“After washing my breathable waterproof 
jacket in soap powder, the original water- 
repellency on the outer fabric just seemed 
to disappear, in the iightest rain the outer 
fabric wouid become saturated, the 
breathabiiity of the fabric would stop work¬ 
ing and I’d get wet from my own sweat. 
Not what I expected from a new and 
expensive outdoor jacket.” 



SIMPLE SOLUTIONS 


1. Nikwax TX.Direct Wash-in 
Waterproofing for breathable water¬ 
proof fabrics, restores the outer 
fabrics water-repellency, thus 
maintaining the original breathable 
performance as well as keeping the 
water off your back. 

Nikwax TX.Direct contains the 
unique breathable water-repellent 
elastomer TX.IOi to provide tough 
durable waterproof performance. 

2. Use Nikwax Loft Tech Wash to 

clean all your waterproof clothing. 
Tech Wash cleans off dirt but leaves 
the fabrics water-repellent layer clean 
and free to perform the function you 
bought it for. 

For a Nikwax waterproofing 
guide contact 

OUTDOOR SURVIVAL 

6 Dunn Crescent, 
Dandenong, Vic.3175 
Tel.03 9793 4288 
Fax03 97 94 0750 

Email, info@outdoorsurvival.com.au 
Internet, www.outdoorsurvival.com.au 
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When 
absolute 
reliability 
is a must 

The M-series represents the 
very latest in Suunto design. 
It’s reliability, clarity and ease 
of use make it an indispens¬ 
able companion when condi¬ 
tions are especially demand¬ 
ing. 

The M-series has been 
designed for use in 
explorations in hot or cold 
climates and in orienteering 
competitions. In fact, in any 
situation where the instrument 
has to withstand extremes of 
humidity, dustj heat and cold. 



A high quallqtfaospact compass with 
adjustable decBtatfon correction scale 
for hiking and bad! packing, and for 
school children. Square magnifying glass 
with four-fold magnification. 

Size 60x90 mm (2.4”x3.5”). 
weight 34g (1.2oz). 

Avaiiable at camping & outdoor stores. 

For free colour catalogue contact 
Outdoor Survival Austalia Pty Ltd 
PH: (03) 9793 4288: FAX: (03) 9794 0750 
Intem^^ww. ousAorsurvival.com.au 
pmm^So@o0dt^t:)rsurvival. com.au 
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• Boxing gloves off 

While much attention has been given to 
the plight of the wet, mountain forests of 
Australia's east coast, one of the most 
threatened ecosystems is that of the dry, 
box-ironbark forests of the continent's 
temperate woodlands. The recent declara¬ 
tion of the Chiltern National Park in north¬ 
east Victoria is evidence that the campaign 
for the permanent protection of the 
ecosystems is beginning to bear fruit. As 
85 per cent of these woodlands have al¬ 
ready been cleared, the VNPA and Box- 
Ironbark Bush Alliance are seeking pro¬ 
tection of all remaining areas. 

These woodlands support a remarkable 
number and variety of native vegetation 
and fauna and are the home of more than 
160 threatened species including swift 
parrots, regent honey-eaters, barking owls, 
squirrel gliders and tuans. Despite this, 
thousands of tonnes of firewood are 
removed from these forests each year. 
Other threats include an expansion of 
gold-mining, grazing, eucalyptus-oil har¬ 
vesting and residential subdivision. 

At present only two per cent of the 
original cover of box-ironbark woodland 
is protected in conservation reserves which 
prohibit destructive land use. The VNPA is 


eral Government-which permitted the 
project to proceed in the face of an outcry 
by conservationists. 

The Wilderness Society magazine Wilder¬ 
ness News reports that in September peace¬ 
ful demonstrators at the development site 
were 'brutally assaulted' by site workers. At 
least one man—an invalid pensioner—was 
hospitalised. Police, who reportedly stood 
by while the attacks occurred, later accused 
the protesters of various illegalities. The 
police inaction is now reported to be the 
subject of a Criminal justice Commission 
inquiry. 


Protest in Cardwell, Queensland, against the 
proposed Port Hinchinbrook 'resort'. Top, more 
trouble in paradise; a 60 hectare site cleared 
for housing in the Daintree rainforest, 
Queensland. Steven Nowakowski 


campaigning to have the Environment 
Conservation Council recommend to the 
State Government that the system of •%*« 
National Parks be expanded to protect 
these forests. For more information, see 
Action Box item 3. *•%; 

Lyndall Bull .%•, 


been omitted. All this while vulnerable 
lowland rainforest—in which endangered 
species such as the cassowary and Bennett's 
tree kangaroo live-is being clear-felled by 
large property owners. 

If you want more information on the 
management of the Daintree rainforest, see 
Action Box item 2. 

Steven Nowakowski 


considered to be grossly inadequate and 
fears are held for the fate of the marine 
ecosystem of the adjacent Hinchinbrook 
Channel, which is on the World Heritage 
List. 

More mangroves have been cleared in 
recent months despite restrictions on land 
clearing in the discredited 'deed of agree¬ 
ment' between the developer and the Fed- 


• Hard rain's a gonna fall 

As work on the massive Port Hinchinbrook 
development continues apace, the latest 
concerns of environmental scientists centre 
on the effect of acid sulphate run off from 
the extensive earthworks on the site. Past 
experience has shown that run-off from the 
acid soils typical of the region has the 
potential to kill much of the marine life in 
waters into which it spills. Preventative 
measures on the Port Hinchinbrook site are 


Readers can take action on the follow¬ 
ing matters covered in Green Pages in 
this issue. 

ig To join the battle to protect the 
■ integrity of the State's National Parks 
phone the VNPA on (03) 9650 8296. 

2 Contact the Cairns and Far North 
Environment Centre, 27 Greenslopes 
Rd, Cairns North, Qld 4870; phone 
(07) 4032 1746. 

3 Contact the VNPA (details above) to 
be placed on the mailing list for its 
free box-ironbark newsletter or to 
find out how to make a submission 
to the Environment Conservation 
Council. 

4 Contact the Wilderness Society, 130 
Davey St, Hobart, Tas 7000; phone 
(03) 6234 9799 or the Australian 
Greens on (03) 6234 1633. 

5 Contact the Wilderness Society, 355 
Little Bourke St, Melbourne, Vic 
3000; phone (03) 9670 5229, fax 
(03) 9670 1040. 


























Bugaboo Teflon/ 
Aluminium Cooksets 


Lightweight, but Tough! 


oach... 


The aluminium Bugaboo™ cooksets are light and the 
Teflon interior coating makes cleaning a breezel The 
-rst compactly and the lids act as fQf pans. 


Five Ten approach shoes have a cult following. As rockclimbers have known 
for years, nothing grips better than Stealth®, and only Five Ten has it. Our 
Convex™ soles mimic the body's biomechanics, providing the most stable 
platform on unstable terrain. Our climbing-specific toe rand helps our shoes 
climb like crazy and protect against attacking rock and scree. Whether 
you’re climbing, hiking, or mountain biking our go-anywhere, do-anything 
shoes promise exceptional performance on terrain of any angle. 


Glacier Stainless Steel 
Cooksets 


Trail Almighty 

A running/hiking shoe with 
Stealth® rubber Fat Tire tread 
for full-on traction, and a full- 
grain protective leather grid 
breathable mesh. 


Stealth Sandal 

A most breathable approach 
shoe! Surefootedness from the 
Stealth soles, and very 
comfortable heel construction. 
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Visit Australia's climbing 
magazine's new Web site. 
http://www.rock.coin.au 

Email: rock@wild.com.au ^,,1 


IfflB LAND 

TRAVEL GUIDE & MAP SPECIALISTS 

Every 

topographic 
map and 
tour guide for 
bushwalking 

Mail-order available 

OR FIND YOUR WAY TO: 

372 Little Bourke St 259 High St 
Melbourne 3000 Kew 3101 
Tel: (03) 9670 4383 Tel: (03) 9853 3526 
Fax: (03) 9670 4383 Fax: (03) 9853 4888 



TASMANIA 


• Fuel-stove-only areas expanded 

Last November the Parks & Wildlife Service 
established new boundaries for fuel-stove- 
only camping throughout the State. Camp¬ 
fires are now banned in all parts of the 
Tasmanian World Heritage Area and Frey- 
cinet National Park with the following 
exceptions: designated (built) fireplaces at 
car-camping areas and access points such as 
Macquarie Harbour, Lake Ada/Augusta 


subject to the same four-year moratorium 
(while the fringes get destroyed). 

Logging has also been allowed to 
proceed throughout most of the north-east 
highlands and on much of the forested 
foothills and intermediate slopes of the 
Great Western Tiers. The Wilderness Soci¬ 
ety and the Greens are already preparing 
four-year campaigns to protect the above 
areas from logging. 

Meanwhile, the Howard Government 
has effectively stymied any future Franklin- 



and Lake Mackenzie (visitors are asked to 
bring their own wood from outside the 
WHA); some public huts, particularly the 
remoter huts which may feature wood, gas 
or coal fireplaces regularly maintained by 
PWS staff; and a limited number of sites 
along the South Goast Track, specifically 
formed fireplaces at the Surprise Bay and 
Deadmans Bay camp sites, only. 

Fuel stoves are now the preferred method 
of cooking in many of Australia's bush areas; 
they do not use local fuel (thus reducing 
the impact of a bushwalker's presence), do 
not leave a trace, are less likely to start a fire 
and are quick and easy to use. 

• RFA furore 

The Tasmanian Regional Forest Agreement 
between Federal and State Governments 
will intensify the forests debate in Tasmania. 
The deal opens the way for unlimited 
quantities of wood-chips and whole logs to 
be exported from Tasmania's native forests 
and gives the green light to logging in many 
of the rainforests of the Tarkine and in key 
bushwalking destinations around the State, 
including the South-west wilderness. 

Areas under increased threat include the 
Huon (or Yo-Yo) Track, the traditional walking 
route to the Arthur Ranges-roads and clear- 
felling are allowed to proceed here as far as 
Blakes Opening and in the upper Rorentine 
valley (the Timbs Track to the Vale of Ras- 
selas). Thanks to last-minute pressure by the 
Tasmanian Greens some of these areas are 
subject to a four-year moratorium. Logging 
in the heart of the Tarkine wilderness is 


Tasmania's Counsel River Cascades—saved by 
a campaign by the Wilderness Sodety and the 
Greens Party. Geo/f Law 


River-style interventions to protect wilder¬ 
ness in Tasmania. It has signed a contract 
with Tasmania that will bind future State 
Governments for 20 years, be they Labor 
or even the Greens. From now on massive 
compensation must be paid to landowners, 
loggers and miners if forests are protected. 

There are a few silver linings in the dark 
cloud. The forest agreement has protected 
the Huon Track upstream from Blakes Open¬ 
ing; Projection Bluff and the Mole Greek 
karst area on the Great Western Tiers; a 
small part of the Savage River rainforest, 
which will become a National Park; the 
Beech Creek 'Valley of the Giants'; and 
forests adjoining the Freycinet and Mt 
William National Parks on the east coast. 
The State and Federal Governments also 
declared that most of the west-coast 
rainforests (Reynolds Falls, Wanderer 
River, Mt Dundas, Mt Murchison) have 
been 'saved' from logging—however, these 
areas were never under threat from logging 
and they all remain open to mining and 
mineral exploration. To join the opposition 
to the logging of Tasmanian old-growth 
forests, see Action Box item 4. O 

Geoff Law 

Readers' contributions to this depanment, including 
colour slides, are welcome. Typed items of less than 200 
words are more likely to be printed. Send them to the 
Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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outdoor education 


instructor training course 

Are you over 21 and interested in a chaiienging career working with young peopie in the outdoors? 

We are offering a 2 year Diploma Course with option to exit after 1 year with Certificate IV. 


Previous experience is not essential; a 
and education is required. 

The course Includes training In: 

• Leadership • 

• Communication Skills • 

• Environmental Education • 

• Phiiosophy of Outdoor Education • 

• Equipment Care and Knowiedge • 

• First Aid 

• In-field Experience • 


interest in the outdoors 


Experiental Education 
Rafting 
Rockclimbing 
Four-wheel Driving 
Nordic Skiing 
Canoeing & Kayaking 
Bushwalking 


APPLY NOW to start in July 1998 


phone 03 9213 6682 


External accreditation standards reached on completion of the 
program: 

• ACF (Australian Canoe Federation) Proficiency in kayak 

• Basic Skills Instructor (ACF) in Canoe (C2) 

• ASF (Australian Ski Federation ) Assistant instructor 

• Wilderness First Aid qualified 

• Qualified River Rescue (Rescue 3) Internationai Accreditation 

• Workplace Trainer-Category I 

Internal accreditation In line with Industry standards: 

• Assistant Climbing Instructor 

• Level I Rafting Guide 

• Level I Bushwalking Leader 

• Competent in activities invoiving leadership, trust, initiative and 
the environment 

• Competent in field interpretation and conservation practices. 


Centre for Health & Human Services 

fi ^ }j 12-50 Norton Road, Croydon, Vic 3136 
http://www.oeit.vic.edu.au 
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OUTDOOR 

EDUCATION GROUP 
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ITS A BIG WORLD! 



So how will they find you? 


KTI SAT-ALERT EMERGENCY BEACON 


KTI MINI SAT-ALERT RB3 emergency beacons are your rescue link when flying, 
sailing, boating, skiiing, bush walking or four wheel driving. Whatever your 
outdoor pursuit. Wherever you go on land, water or in the air - if you do anything 
that could put you in a life-threatening situation requiring rescue - a KTI MINI 
SAT-ALERT RB3 should be your constant companion. 


KTI MINI SAT-ALERT RB3 is a 'go where you go' pocket-size emergency 
beacon, similar in size to a cigarette pack. It is supplied in an armatech 
carry bag complete with neck strap and belt loop or alternatively the RB3 
can be fitted to your lifejacket or emergency flotation device. In an 
emergency situation the KTI MINI SAT-ALERT RB3 does not have to 
leave your pocket. To activate, simply flick up the antenna to vertical, 
extend it and push the red button. The unit commences transmitting 
immediately and will continue to do so for up to 4 days. 

The KTI MINI SAT-ALERT RB3 is Australia's first microprocessor-controlled, 
truly pocket-size beacon that transmits on both the 121.5 MHz and 243 MHz 
international distress frequencies simultaneously, giving a satellite alert and 
position to the search and rescue authorities responsible for the area. ■||||||M 

Proudly designed and manufactured in Australia by 

~r ■ 1 KINETIC TECHNOLOGY INTERNATIONAL PTY. LTD. 

peace or mind. 1 Kembla St., Cheltenham East, Victoria 3192 ACN 058 419 695 
Phone: -1-61 3 9583 9566 Fax: -H61 3 9583 9805 
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AT LAST, AN MSR STOVE 


THAT’S NOT SO HOT 



Meet the new MSR Dragonfly.™ It simmers. It sears. It adjusts 


precisely through every temperature between birthday candle and 


blowtorch. All thanks to its revolutionary CoolFuel Valve™ - which also 


allows the DragonFly to burn every fuel from white gas to kerosene to 


diesel with a clean, blue flame. There is nothing quite like it. 


A ShakerJet™ self-cleaning system keeps you cooking. Wide, 


springy legs offer exceptional stability. The whole shebang folds way 


down for packing. 


>R DragonFly (shown with our Titan titanium 
Id separately). Amazingly Adjustable heat 
in astonishing range of fuels. Bon appetit. 


The ne' 
bottli 


In short, the MSR DragonFly is pretty cool. Or pretty warm 


or even hellishly hot, if you prefer. 


For more information 


Grant Minervini Agencies 


on 1800 882 058. Or 


the CoolFuel 
! ensures fine 


check out our Web site: 


www.msrcorp.com 
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100% Windproof 
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Fear in the bush takes many forms, by Quentin Chester 


a lot of people have a thing about 
spiders and snakes. Others are 
troubled by heights. Others still dread the 
dark; physical torture; or visiting in-laws. 
My personal fear concerns a winged 
creature. It's small—ridiculously small in 
fact—and for rnost of my life 1 regarded it as 
little more than an irritant. But one ill-fated 
meeting changed that. 

On the night in question four others and 
1 were about to take off from Kununurra in 
the Kimberleys. We had just spent ten days 
bushwalking by plane: flying to remote 
airstrips and setting out on foot to behold 
the far north-west in all its wet-season 
splendour. It had been a lively journey. 
Probably a little too lively given the ener¬ 
vating effects of the tropics in February. As 
the Beechcraft Bonanza rattled down the 
runway 1 felt a pang of relief to be heading 
home. 

It seemed like just another take-off. Bob, 
our pilot, was a picture of unruffled con¬ 
centration. The heavy drops of perspiration 
falling from his brow on to the open folder 
on his lap were pretty normal. After all, it 
was steamy enough inside the cabin to 
poach a shark. However, just as we were 
about to become airborne. Bob announced 
in a matter-of-fact voice: 'Aborting take-off' 
A few seconds later the engine spluttered 
and died and we were sweating in velvet 
silence. 

Kununurra might seem like the back of 
beyond but it has become a kind of 
Canberra of the north, a government town 
with one of the busiest small airports in the 
country. During the dry season the sky 
above the town looks and sounds like a 
Battle of Britain re-enactment as wave after 
wave of light aircraft lift off for scenic sorties 
to the 'Bungles, Mitchell Falls and beyond. 
Come nightfall, however, the airport is 
deserted. As we clambered out of the plane 
there were no flashing lights or emergency 
crews rushing to our aid. And the only way 
to get the Bonanza back to a hangar was to 
push. 

Also like Canberra, Kununurra has its 
own man made lake nearby. In fact, there 
are a couple; the Diversion Dam and Lake 
Argyle to the south. The latter is a tad 
bigger. In fact it has about ten times the 
capacity of Sydney Harbour. This Texan- 
style pond is the centre-piece of the Ord 
River scheme which in the late 1960s was 
hailed as the great white hope for bringing 



irrigation and prosperity to the region. 
Thirty years on and the scheme has begun 
to turn a few quid although some wags still 
describe it as one of the world's biggest 
mosquito-breeding facilities. 

This throw-away line took on a grim 
immediacy as we shunted the plane slowly 
back along the tarmac. Although well past 
sundown the air was stifling. Sweat 


Contemplating a fearful void, Kanangra Walls, 
Blue Mountains, New South Wales. Chris Killick 

streamed down our arms and legs as a 
hypodermic mist of mosquitoes feasted on 
any exposed flesh. To keep the Bonanza 
rolling on its tiny wheels required constant 
effort. Not wishing to shirk my share of 
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the load, I leaned on a wing stmt with one 
hand while the other tried to beat off as 
many of the marauding insects as possible. 
For half an hour I performed my own 
demented version of a limb-slapping polka. 

Later that night, in the pitiless fluorescent 
glare of my motel room, 1 inspected the 
damage. My arms and legs undulated with 
countless small domes of raised skin. It was 
as though my limbs had transformed into 
stalks of soft, knobbly coral. The urge to 
scratch was unrelenting. 

After a 36-hour wait for engine parts and 
repairs the Bonanza was finally airborne. As 
we climbed into the heavens there were 
stunning views of the ranges that encircle 
Kununurra, sights to fire the imagination of 
any red-blooded bushwalker. But 1 was 
distracted. There were bites to scratch and 
meful gazes to cast back at Lake Argyle. For 
inflight entertainment 1 hunted stowaway 
mosquitoes and admired the patterns they 
made when thwacked against weathered 
Perspex. 

Within a few days of being home my 
collection of bites had subsided. However, 
a week or so later, new symptoms took 
hold. For three nights in a row I woke 
lathered in sweat. Easing out of bed in the 
morning my ankles felt painfully stiff. 
Getting downstairs to make a morning 
brew meant sliding along the walls and 
then tottering from one item of furniture to 
the next. After nearly a week of sweaty 
nights, headaches and creaking joints 1 
realised that my ailments could not be 
blamed on the usual suspects. 

Our local GP at Berowra listened 
attentively to my tale of woe. But as soon 
as she said, 'There's a lot of this going 
around at the moment' I knew that 1 was in 
trouble. 1 went through my symptoms 
again. She rubbed her chin. Silence. 
'Perhaps...seeing as I've just come back 
from the Kimberley...perhaps it's some¬ 
thing, well, tropical', 1 suggested. She looked 
towards her bookshelf 'Okay, all right then, 
perhaps we should do a blood test.' 

Five days later the phone rang. The tone 
of my GP's voice lilted with an excitement 
that seemed to me entirely unnecessary. 
'You'll never guess', she said, 'but you're my 
first ever Ross River fever patient'. 

Australia has some 250 species of 
mosquito. Among them is Culex annuliro- 
stris, which is considered one of the main 
culprits in the spread of a variety of 
endemic arboviruses. (Nasties that are able 
to replicate both in arthropods such as 
mosquitoes, and in vertebrates such as me.) 
Identified in 1963, Ross River virus is the 
most common of these arboviruses. In 
1996 there were about 7700 confirmed 
cases. Gommon symptoms include joint 
pain, muscle soreness, headaches, fevers 
and rashes. The medical literature suggests 
that 'some people also have lingering 
fatigue, lethargy and depression'. Sounds 
like a fairly typical sort of week at my place. 

There is no specific treatment for Ross 
River virus and symptoms can persist for 
months. 1 was fortunate. After a few weeks 
of rest and a blast of anti-inflammatory 


dmgs to ease the aching joints, I was more 
or less' back to normal. (1 can't recall 
whether 1 suffered the memory loss of 
which many RRV victims complain.) 

As every Third-World local or visitor 
knows, mosquitoes are among the most 
compelling arguments for atheism. The 
diseases they perpetuate include such 
humdingers as yellow fever, sleeping 
sickness, encephalitis, dengue fever and 
elephantiasis. Malaria alone claims more 
than a million lives every year. When it 
comes to torment, opportunism and blood- 
lust, mozzies are in the big league, up there 
alongside us humans. And aside from the 
extremely bad tidings they can bear, 
mosquitoes also do a nifty line in 
psychological abuse. As you lie there on the 
brink of sleep, a faint hum comes and goes. 
Then, just as you're nodding off, the hum 
becomes a whine, as insistent as a dentist's 
drill. There is no rest, no escape. 

For some months after my bout of 
tropical ague 1 was gripped by an obsessive 
fear of mozzies. 1 bought cans of insecticide 
spray, citronella candles, potions of DEET 
and a brace of mozzie zappers—those little 
plug-in units with impregnated pads. Soon 1 
had more chemical weapons than you'd 
find in one of Saddam's bunkers. 

Despite this arsenal the occasional lone 
sniper would breach my presleep defences. 
After a while my wife grew accustomed to 
being suddenly blinded by the glare as 1 
switched on the bedroom light and 
stomped across the bed, flicking wildly with 
a T-shirt or underpants at a black speck 
hovering on the ceiling. In the end she 
bought me a mozzie-net which, rather 
pointedly, was designed for a single bed. 

My paranoia was misplaced. Gases of 
reinfection with Ross River virus are 
extremely rare. Moreover, given that my 
vocation requires me to spend time out of 
doors in prime insect habitats, it was an 
unsustainable obsession. Strangely, by re¬ 
turning to the wilds, 1 managed to temper 
my dread of mosquitoes. At home 1 had 
technology to deploy. 1 fell prey to the 
urban dweller's belief in control of the 
world, a cosy dominion over nature. Out 
bush, by contrast, there was little choice but 
to find ways of coexisting. Somehow, by 
confronting the mozzies on their home 
ground, it seemed easier to live with their 
presence. 

Fear can be a many-headed monster. For 
the pretematurally timid person, the bush 
might seem to be the last place to find 
peace of mind. Apart from the foreboding 
that every other living thing is out to get 
you, there is a miscellany of real and 
fanciful dangers, from starvation and 
dehydration to stray lightning bolts, 
mudslides and flash floods—not to mention 
getting lost. 

No matter how much time is spent in the 
wild no lucid individual can honestly say 
that he or she has conquered all these 
terrors. Nevertheless, it is possible to 
become literate about the risks involved. 
With experience one learns how to mediate 
between healthy, instinctive fears and arm- 
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waving panic attacks. So, if the tent col¬ 
lapses in the middle of the night, you 
might reasonably assume that it was a gust 
of wind or a loose tent-peg rather than an 
invasion of killer aliens. 

Trepidation, it seems, is an essential part 
of our make-up. Gontrary to the im¬ 
pression that outdoors people are reckless, 
chest-beating types, most of the travellers I 
meet in the bush tend to be somewhat 
meek, pensive characters. In many re¬ 
spects 1, too, am a 24-carat coward. |ust 
ask my daughters about the shame of 
having a father who cowers behind 
cinema seats during the scary bits of The 
Lion King. 

Yet in my time I've been known to 
fondle snakes, pat rhinos (tame ones) and 
wade through crocodile-inhabited shallows. 
1 have also spent several afternoons hanging 
by my fingertips from 100 metre high 
rock-faces. If this habit of mine happens to 
arise in conversation with strangers, their 
inevitable response is: 'Oh no, I couldn't 
do that. I'm scared of heights.' To which 1 
usually reply: 'So am I.' Gonfronting one's 
fears might seem perverse, but sometimes 
it's the best policy. 

Take Bob, our pilot in the Kimberleys, 
for example. At camp at the end of the 
second day of our flying visit he made a 
confession. 'I didn't want to tell you this 
earlier, in case you got the wrong idea', he 
said. 'You see, the reason I became a pilot 
was that for a long time I was terrified of 
flying.' Bob's work for a government or¬ 
ganisation entailed regular overseas trips. 
The trouble was that he was a classic 
white-knuckled passenger. 'It got so bad 
my wife had to drive me to Tullamarine a 
few hours early, take me to the bar and 
get me plastered.' 

As well as those who find therapy in 
facing up to their inner fears, there are 
people who willingly place themselves in 
perilous settings for the raw satisfaction of 
survival. Being creatively scared is one way 
to discover life's salty tang as opposed to 
an existence of cloying, saccharine com¬ 
forts. Dealing with a range of fears on 
one's own terms may also be a diversion 
from the much more insidious, impersonal 
anxieties that beset any moderately in¬ 
formed person as the curtain closes on the 
2C)th century. (Global warming, the mil¬ 
lennium bug, nuclear annihilation, Rupert 
Murdoch...) 

Franklin Roosevelt once declared: 'We 
have nothing to fear but fear itself' He was 
wrong. There are lots of things to be afraid 
of, but fear is not one of them. It seems to 
me that a little fear is good. It's healthy, 
just try to imagine a life without fear. Or a 
world unfit for mosquitoes. Now that's 
really scary. O 




Quentin Chester (see Contributors in Wild no 3) writes 
regularly about going bush. He is the co-author of The 
Outdoors Companion, The Kimberley-Horizons of 
Stone and, most recently, Australia's Wild Islands, which 
explores the diversity of 28 Australian islands from the 
tropics to the sub-Antarctic (see Reviews, page 105). 
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VENTURELITE'INTO ADVENTURE 


Bush Shirt 

The traditional Bush Shirt is ns rare os n bunyip in n bar in 
today's wodd of fokes and capies. But here is the Dinkum article. 

Short sleeves with wotch pocket, 
double breost pockets with 
button flops, epaulettes 
and a roomy cut 
, that mokes you 
^ look like 0 chip off 
old Rafferty's block. 


Kakadu Shorts 




Women’s Matilda Shorts 

A cool, comfortable cut combines 
good looks with function when 
you're trekking through the 
bush or quickstepping it 
down town. 6 pockets in 
oil with 2 bellows side 
pockets, 2 back pockets 
ond 2 button patch 
pockets. Button belt loops 
give you the opbon to hang keys or camera 
from the hip ready for quick access. 



SundoMer shirt 



This shirt con handle the lot 
with 2 large bellow chest ^ T 

pockets, 2zippockets, 
a watch pocket, 

inside security j 

pocket, roll up - 

sleeve tabs and 
shoulder epaulettes. 


Komhi Pants 

The most versoble trousers you'll 
ever own - put them on in the 
chill of down, then as the middoy 
sun storts to swelter, zip^iff the 
legs and you're wearing cool, 
comfortable shorts. 




jThomas Cook the Austrolion Adventure clothing 
Company, the originators of Adventure Clothing - 
often copied but never bettered. Now Venturelite® 
leads the way into the next generation. The range 
has been designed for practical, eosycare wear for 
men and women. If you have the desire to seek, 
find and never to lose, you'll appreciate plenty of 
pockets with a place for everything. 

Soft and durable • Comfortable • Lightweight 
Quick drying • Windproof • Water resistant 
Easy care fabric • Crease resistant 
Compactable • Breathable 
Venturelite® has been designed for all outdoor 
activities including, bushwalking, camping, travelling, 
fishing, photography, or just relaxing. 


Thomas Cook Boot & Clothing co. Pty Ltd. 

ACN No. 004-992 036 

The Australian Adventure Clothing Company. 



On Location Jacket 


cord offers odded protection from the elements. 

17 pockets to corry everything on or off locobon. 






























ENDEAVOUR 


The classic, 


no nonsense, trust it, 
bushwalkfrig pack 
Ergoline harness system 


^j^&uydown 



Rucksacks, Tents 
Sleeping-bags 
Clothing 

Ruggedness, Value 
and Canny Design 

For stockists or trade enquiries 
contact Ansco Pty Ltd 
Phone: 1800 333 645 
Fax: (03) 9471 1600 



ADVENTURE CONSULTANTS 

high altitude expeditions 














outdoor skills 



Safety first, by Margot Hurretl 


f ake a moment to consider the fol- 
%r lowing scenario: 

Six people start out together from 
Charlotte Pass on a lovely, sunny sum¬ 
mer's day for a day-trip on the Main 
Range. Each person carries a day pack 
with sunscreen; a hat; a light, fibre-pile 
jacket; a waterproof jacket; lunch; a few 
nibbles; a bottle of water. By 3 pm the 
clouds build up, the wind rises and has 
that extra nip to it. Very rapidly the 
clouds descend and it becomes a white- 
out. It begins to rain and before long 
sago snow is whipping around our group. 
Soon people notice that one of the 
party, )o, is lagging behind, [o's jacket is 
undone and is flapping in the wind. She 
is not wearing a hat and is stumbling, 
and complaining of being cold and 
tired. Everyone is urging her to keep 
going as it is only another two or three 
kilometres to Charlotte Pass and the car. 

Have you ever been in a similar 
situation? What did you do? Would you 
do the same again? 

The above occurrence is not uncom¬ 
mon. Many groups have faced similar 
problems and have survived to enjoy 
many more days in the outdoors. How¬ 
ever, such a simple situation—and others 
like it—may also have more severe 
consequences. Yet if we take some time 
to look more closely at the circum¬ 
stances we can become aware of how 
we may prevent such a situation and, if 
it does occur, what steps we should 
take. 


PREVENTION 


gram of 
prevention 


Most people have heard the saying 'an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure' (or, in metric terms, a gram of 
prevention is worth a kilogram of cure!) 
This is especially true outdoors. Proven- 









BASIC FIRST AID 


Many injuries or accidents may occur in 
the outdoors. The common ones include 
abrasions, blisters, burns or sunburn, 
snake bite, sprains and strains, spinal 
injuries or fractures, dehydration and 
hypothermia. Most are preventable or 
can be dealt with quite easily through 
early recognition of symptoms. 

Note: This guideline does not replace 
appropriate first aid training. 


tion, also known as 'risk management', is 
probably the best first aid skill you could 
have and its importance cannot be over¬ 
stressed. Below are a few 'must dos' be¬ 
fore you head off on your much antici¬ 
pated trip. 

• Know your group 

• What is the previous experience of 
the members? 

• How fit are they? 

• Have they had recent illness that may 
affect their energy levels? 

• Have they any relevant 
medical condition—such 
as asthma, angina, dia¬ 
betes—that requires medi¬ 
cation and have they 
brought adequate sup¬ 
plies of their medica¬ 
tion on the trip? 

|o in our scenario may 
be a friend of a friend with 
little or no previous out¬ 
doors experience, or she 
may-completely unknown 
to us—have insulin-depend¬ 
ent diabetes. 

• Have appropriate cloth¬ 
ing, footwear, gear 
and food 

Refer to Outdoor Skills in 
previous issues of Wild, in 
particular to 'Bushwalking 
Gear: the Basics' in Wild no 
60; 'Dressing for the Bush' 
in Wild no 61; and 'Cook¬ 
ing Up a Storm' in Wild no 
67. 

)o's gear may have been 
adequate, but it must be 
worn properly. What hap¬ 
pens if the group is be¬ 
nighted? Do they have suf 
ficient gear for an over¬ 
night stay? 

• Have a flexible trip 
plan 

This should take into ac¬ 
count: 

• Access to sufficient drink¬ 
ing water. 

- Escape routes in case of 
an emergency. 

• The level of experience 
of the group, their navigation skills 
and their fitness. 

• Known locations where your mobile 
telephone or radio works. 

• Be aware of the likely weather 
conditions... 

...as well as the merely possible and 
utterly unexpected ones! 

• Skills training 

Have a thorough understanding of the 
types of medical emergencies that may 
arise in the bush, the appropriate 
prevention and treatment. The best way 
to ensure this is to complete a bush first 
aid course (see below). 


• Abrasions 

Cuts and scratches can occur in many 
ways, from a pocket knife that slips to a 
bout of bashing through razor scrub. 

Treatment is to apply a good antiseptic. 
My choice is povidone iodine with a sterile 
dressing. Dressings must be kept clean 
and dry. Don't forget to pack enough dress¬ 
ings for two changes a day. 

• Blisters 

Prevention is by far the easiest treatment. 
Wear in shoes or boots properly, 
particularly if you are embarking on a 
long walk. It is also important to keep feet 
and socks clean! Tape hot spots (areas of 


Some suggested providers of first aid 

courses include: 

• St John Ambulance Remote Area 
First Aid Course: see the White- or 
Yellow Pages of the telephone di¬ 
rectory in your nearest city. 

• Tasmanian Outdoor Leadership 
Council: Remote Area First Aid, 
GPO Box 399, Hobart, Tas 7001. 
Telephone (03) 6230 8145, fax: 
(03) 6230 8333. 

• Wilderness First Aid Consultants, 
PO Box 102, O'Connor, ACT 
2602. Telephone (02) 6230 1212, 
fax (02) 6257 2581, email: wfac 
@wfac.com.au 


friction) if you know that someone is 
prone to blisters (use products such as 
Leukoplast or Leukosilk). Educate your 
companions to stop and attend to hot 
spots by taping them as soon as they 
become apparent; when blisters appear 
they must be protected. The best treatment 
1 have come across is Compeed; others 
swear by Second Skin or corn pads. 

• Burns 

Among the most common injuries in the 
bush are bums either from spilt, boiling 
liquid or from picking up a 
stove or billy without 
protection. 

The treatment is to cool 
the affected area with 
water immediately. Do not 
waste water by pouring it 
over the bum but set up a 
receptacle to hold the 
water for immersion. One 
technique for hand bums 
is to have the patient sit 
down and cradle a water¬ 
proof jacket into which 
water can be poured in his 
or her lap. If possible re¬ 
move all rings, watches, 
jewellery or other con¬ 
stricting items from the af 
fected area without caus¬ 
ing further tissue damage. 
Cover the burn with a 
loose and light, non-stick 
dressing—preferably sterile 
—or with clean, dry, lint- 
free (non-fluffy) material 
such as plastic cling film. 
Second Skin, Tegaderm, 
Op-site, a even a handker¬ 
chief or a T-shirt. Do not 
apply lotions, ointments, 
gels, oils, creams or pow¬ 
ders. 

• Sunburn 

This can be a most painful 
and debilitating condition. 
The importance of protec¬ 
tion from both direct and 

















indirect exposure cannot be overstated. 
Wear a suitable hat even on cloudy days. 
Treatment is aloe-vera gel (98 per cent 
pure). This can be gently rubbed on un¬ 
broken skin. 

• Snow blindness (photopthalmia) 

This quite painful condition is caused by 
sunburn of the eyes and can occur when 
adequate eye protection is not worn in 
bright UV light or reflected light off white 
surfaces such as sand, snow or water. 
Symptoms appear hours after exposure. 

For relief place a cold compress such as 
a wet cloth over each eye with the af¬ 
fected person resting in a dark¬ 
ened tent. Healing occurs spon¬ 
taneously, but may take some 

• Snake bite 

Prevention can be as simple as 
wearing gaiters in known snake 
territory. Never attempt to catch 
snakes-unless you step on one, 
snakes are almost always docile 
and shy and if you are alert can 
easily be avoided. 

If inspection shows a break in 
the skin (not necessarily the clas¬ 
sic, two-fanged puncture) treat 
as snake bite. 

Immediately apply a firm pres¬ 
sure bandage over the bite en¬ 
suring that you cover the entire 
limb, and keep it immobilised. 
Emergency evacuation should 
be arranged as soon as possible. 

• Sprains and strains 
Pre-activity warm-up and stretch¬ 
ing are essential for the pre¬ 
vention of any overuse injury. 

Make sure that your rucksack is 
well balanced and allows a com¬ 
fortable walking gait. Proper 
foot-wear if walking or when 
paddling a kayak or canoe, and a relaxed, 
smooth rhythm do much to prevent 
injury. It is especially important to in¬ 
crease activity gradually in the beginning 
of the season, or after a prolonged break 
from the particular activity. Careful self¬ 
monitoring, frequent rest breaks and 
cessation of the activity at the first sign of 
soreness or pain are the best ways to 
prevent injury. 


Sprains may be insignificant or serious 
depending on the amount of soft-tissue 
damage. Assessment is necessary to 
decide severity. The best treatment in the 
first 36 hours is 'RICE': Rest, Ice, Com¬ 
pression, Elevation. 

• Spinal injury or fractures 
Spinal awareness is among the most 
important first aid skills. After a high- 
energy impact (say, falling from twice 
one's body height, particularly on to the 
head, back and buttocks) spinal immobil¬ 
isation and specialist evacuation are re¬ 
quired and may save a life. 


and lack of coordination to apathy, ir¬ 
ritability and then gradual loss of con¬ 
sciousness. 

If you suspect that one of your party is 
becoming hypothermic, stop. Shelter the 
group and treat as though everyone is 
cold. Offer warm, sugary drinks. Replace 
wet clothes with warm, dry ones—be 
aware of temperature 'afterdrop'. If the 
person's condition does not improve, 
rewarming is required. This must be done 
slowly—rfo not rub limbs or warm by a fire 
or stove. Place the patient in a sleeping- 
bag with another person, or have the 
group huddle round and share 
body heat. Take hypothermia 
seriously—it can kill. 


A good example of where a gram of 
prevention can avoid a kilogram of trouble! 
Glenn Tempest. Right, looking for trouble at 
Double Falls, Herbert River, Queensland? 
lain Groves 


• Dehydration 

Causes of dehydration include overex¬ 
ertion, insufficient fluids for the particular 
weather conditions or activity, diarrhoea 
or vomiting. 

A dehydrated person is thirsty, tired, 
weak and dizzy, with a headache and 
possibly nausea. 

Rehydrate the patient with a regular 
intake of water of about one litre per 
hour; with rest and cooling down. 

• Hypothermia 

Hypothermia can occur when a person is 
losing body heat more quickly than he or 
she can produce it. 

As the patient becomes colder symp¬ 
toms gradually worsen from initial com¬ 
plaints of cold, shivering, slurred speech 


A first aid kit is a very personal 
item. 1 have reached the con¬ 
clusion that it is next to im¬ 
possible to put together the per¬ 
fect' first aid kit for yourself, let 
alone for anyone else. Emotion¬ 
al discussions have focused up¬ 
on how big a first aid kit should 
be and what should be included. 
Some things to consider are: 

• Your role in the group. Are 
you the leader (it is irrelevant 
whether you are a volunteer 
or a professional as the duty 
of care remains the same) or 
a participant? 

• The size and type of your 
group: each walker in a 
group of 15 beginners may 
require significantly more 

supplies than those in a group of four 
experienced walkers. 

• The duration of the programme or 
activity: for example, any dressing 
should be changed twice daily—have 
you sufficient supplies to continue? 

• The type of activity you are engaged 
in: canoeing, bushwalking, skiing, 
caving, climbing? 

• The remoteness of the trip. 

• Versatility of the first aid supplies. 

As a guideline, these are the basic 

requirements for a weekend trip: 

• Preplanning and prevention strategies. 

9 Common sense. 

• Adequate water and food. 

• Shelter (from cold or heat). 

• Paper and pencil/pen for recording 
purposes. 

• Disposable gloves and cardio-pulmon- 
ary-resuscitation mask. The risk of in¬ 
fection by serious, blood-borne dis¬ 
eases such as Hepatitis B and HIV ex¬ 
ists not only in Africa and dictates that 
all first aiders protect themselves. 


• Bushwalking and Mountaincraft 
Leadership, handbook of the 
Victorian Bushwalking and Moun¬ 
taincraft Advisory Board, 1986. 

• Schimelpfenig, T & Lindsey, L, 
Wilderness First Aid, NOLS Publi¬ 
cations, 1991. 

• Tilton, B & Hubbell, F, Medicine for 
the Backcountry, ICS Books, 1990. 

• Wilson, B, First Aid in the Bush, 
Wilderness Publications, second 
edition 1992. 



















• Tape: Good-quality strapping tape 3.8 
centimetres wide. Great for blister 
prevention, strapping minor sprains 
and the like. 

• Gompeed: for when those blisters just 
can't be prevented. 

• A small bottle of tincture of benzoin 
(friar's balsam). When painted on skin 
it makes the tape stick better. 

4^ Sterile dressings: non-stick dressings or 
Tegaderm or Op-site-a clear, breath 
able film that protects the wound 
while keeping scabs from forming 
(this speeds healing). 

• Absorbent dressings: individually 
wrapped sanitary napkins are light¬ 
weight, inexpensive and make won¬ 
derfully absorbent dressings for badly 
bleeding injuries. 

• Roller bandages (7.5 centimetres 
wide): invaluable as a compressive 
bandage for snake bites and most 
spider bites and for providing that 
crucial compression in your RIGE 
treatment of sprains. 

• Tweezers for removing splinters (plus 
something with which to sterilise 
them after use). 

• Scissors, Swiss Army knife or the like 
for cutting dressings and clothing. 

• Antiseptic: povidone iodine, for 
disinfecting wounds. 



A first-class, commercially produced first 
aid kit is of little value if you don't know 
what is in it or are not trained to use it 
appropriately. 

A number of readers have probably 
attended a good-quality, urban first aid 
course. These courses are based upon the 
assumption that help is only 20 minutes 
away. Many of us who go into the 
outdoors may be hours or days away 
from medical help. Some of the other 
training-course options available to you 
are: a remote-area first aid course-for 
when help is more than two hours 
away-or a wilderness first aid course, for 
when help is more than four hours away. 

A remote-area or wilderness first aid 
course is a bit like your car insurance- 
most of the time you won't need it, but 
when you do it is a great comfort to 
know it is there. 

• 

Back to )o and her trip. The desirable 
action here is for someone in the group 
to recognise that |o may be suffering the 
early stages of hypothermia. The decision 
has to be made to stop early and do the 
following: 


• Put up shelter to counteract convec¬ 
tive heat loss (a tarpaulin or a light fly¬ 
sheet over the entire group in the lee 
of some rocks). 

• Sit on foam-cell mats, huddling to¬ 
gether to prevent conductive heat 
loss. 

• Pool clothing; put beanies on those 
who need them; waterproof jackets 
on all; spare socks as gloves (reduction 
of radiated heat loss). 

• Put scarves over mouths (respiratory 
heat loss). 

• Share out food, ensure that all have 
drunk from their water-bottles. 
Dehydration is insidious in cold 
weather; you may not feel thirsty but 
lack of water contributes significantly 
to hypothermia. 

Taking these steps early could mean the 
difference between being able to warm |o 
sufficiently so that she can complete the 
trip under her own steam and the need 
for a stressful, time-consuming, labour- 
intensive and somewhat embarrassing 
evacuation. O 

Margot Harrell is an avid cross-country skier and 
bushwalker in her spare time. When not skiing or 
bushwalking she is an instructor for wilderness and 
remote-area first aid courses. A former ski- and 
walking guide, she has led trips in the Snowy 
Mountains and Nepal. At present she is the managing 
director of a firm of wilderness first aid consultants. 
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Bushwalking in Tasmania's 
remote south-west corner, 
by Mervyn Mitchell 

WJkM hen you look south from the range 
Ww above Tasmania's remote South 
West Cape, there is little between you and 
Antarctica apart from the great, grey empti¬ 
ness of the Southern Ocean. One could 
almost suppose that this is the end of the 
world, a modem counterpart to that fearful 
point where mariners once believed the 
oceans tumbled off the edge of a flat earth 
into the black void beyond. 

Situated at the furthest comer of the 
massive South-west National Park, South West 
Cape can be reached only by rudimentary 
tracks—where tracks exist at all—and is 
usually bypassed in favour of the popular 
South Coast Track. The cape is flanked to 
the north and east by some of Australia's 
finest scenery and beaches; beaches as 
pristine as when the first European sailors 
drove their longboats ashore. 

1 am a visiting Canadian, with a Tasmanian 
wife who is a keen hiker (oops, bushwalker) 
and sea kayaker. Kaye has seen some of 
Australia's loneliest and loveliest beaches 
from the inside out and the outside in. We 
both love beach walking. There is something 
about that narrow, restless interface where 
land, sea and sky come together; something 
that heightens awareness and exhilarates 
the soul. Perhaps it's the wind which is so 
much more than just air in motion. It carries 
the scent of far-off lands and desolate, empty 
oceans. It's the same wind that filled the 
sails of Tasman, Columbus and those brave, 
nameless navigators who first settled the far- 
flung Pacific archipelagos. The wind energises 
everything. It shapes the sea, harries the 
land and throws the two into deathless 
combat The beach is a sort of no man's land 
in this coastal battleground, a demarcation 
zone between two mighty and unrelenting 
combatants—an exciting and dramatic place. 

The most popular bushwalk in this 
comer of the State is the South Coast Track, 
described in earlier issues of Wild. This was 
a trip we had to make and we began to lay 
our plans accordingly. 

Then Ross Mansfield put his oar in. Ross, 
a local friend who had spent some time 
with us in Canada on his way to climb 
Alaska's Mt McKinley, is the sort of fellow 
who can always improve a good idea. 'Oh 
yes, that's a nice enough trip', he assured us, 
having done it three times himself, 'but 
what we (note the pronoun, we) should 

The mgged ranges of South-west Tasmania 

meet the restless Southern Ocean at a narrow 

harbour just east of South West Cape. AH 

photos Kaye Mitchell 
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Striking quartzite outcrops—like so many 
sheep—litter a hillside west of South West Cape. 
Right, a perfect dawn in the shadow of the 
South West Cape Range. Far right, morning 
mist bums off the button-grass plains in the 
coastal hinterland of the South-west 


really do is...' He then outlined a route 
which takes in some of the most spec¬ 
tacular untracked country in this part of 
Tasmania and touches on the coasts both 
north and east of South West Cape itself 
After that, he casually assured us, four or 
five days of gentler walking along the South 
Coast Track would return us to civilisation 
at Cockle Creek. 

This was tempting stuff indeed. As a 
resident of Vancouver Island, I'm no 
stranger to coastal walking. Our West Coast 
Trail is considered a world classic of its kind 
and our great Pacific beaches are relatively 
unspoiled if you can ignore the clear-fell 
logging in the hills above and the plastic 
flotsam that washes ashore from passing 
boats and from )apan. 

But a trip to South West Cape sounded 
too good to be true. Ross is an experienced 
mountaineer of the jutting-jaw type. We, on 
the other hand, are mere bushwalkers, one 
of us edging into his sixth decade. How¬ 
ever, a look at the map seemed to confirm 
his almost benign description of the route. 
None of the hills was more than 900 
metres high although admittedly there were 
rather a lot of them. But coming from the 
land of the Rocky Mountains these seemed 
little more than topographical pimples. Pre¬ 
sumably the green bits were forest where 



one could stride unopposed through the 
lofty gums, and those button-grass plains 
looked flat enough for a round of golf. In 
truth, I wasn't quite as naive as that but 
even so I was somewhat unprepared for 
the reality of our journey into the Tas¬ 
manian wilderness. 

A chartered light plane dropped four of 
us (Ross, ourselves and Vicky Campbell) at 
the Melaleuca airstrip, a narrow slash of 


white gravel in an ocean of button grass just 
south of Bathurst Harbour. The two 
walkers' huts were empty. Being Easter and 
so far south, we had hoped to avoid other 
travellers while catching a reasonable 
amount of sunshine and we were fortunate 
in both aims. 

In our optimism we had expected to 
reach the coast in one day. This was not to 
be. Sloshing through five kilometres of very 











wet button grass showed me that things 
ain't always what they seem. No golf- 
course, this. Each creek (and there were 
several along our route) is buried in thickets 
of tea-tree and a particularly impenetrable 
bush called horizontal scrub, of which the 
tangled tendrils try to obstruct everything 
that moves, like some sort of woody octo¬ 
pus. 

It was a relief when the slopes of a 
mountain lifted us above the soggy plain. 
All we had to contend with now were 
gravity and—in my case—the heaviest pack 1 
had carried for years. Traversing just north 
of the summit, the view backwards spread 
out a massive wedge of Tasmania at our 
feet. North, we could see clear across 
Bathurst Harbour to the jagged spikes of 
the Western Arthurs, and to the south were 
spread the summits of the Bathurst and 
New Harbour Ranges, the azure waters of 
New Harbour itself and, in the far distance 
but standing clear, the rocky desolation of 
Maatsuyker Island. 

To reach the coast from the range we had 
climbed, you must first drop into a deep, 
forested valley, before climbing once again 
to cross another range. No soaring, lofty 


camp site at the mouth of a creek. No 
doubt all but the most restless traveller 
could happily linger here in total solitude 
for days. But not we. 

An inflexible schedule drove us back to 
the spine of the range on the third morning. 
Sand torn from the beach and whirled 
upwards by the inexorable south-westerlies 
has coated the flanks at heights above 100 
metres in places. This is not a gentle place 
but the views are awesome. 

Following the ridge is a succession of 
summits peaking at about 700 metres. 
While we lunched there in sunshine we 


gums here—just a grey, damp, 
matted mass of tea-tree and 
horizontal scrub encrusting the 
sides and bottom of the valley. 
The sun rarely reaches into this 
valley and only leeches thrive. 
Somewhere in all this we ran 
out of daylight and camped—my 
most dismally memorable camp- 


The sun came out the next day as we 
climbed and then traversed the range 
which protects the coast, and with it our 
spirits soared. The coast below, stretched 
from north to south, came spectacularly 
alive in a blaze of blue, green, purple and 
white. This is world-class scenery! We 
dropped down to a sparkling bay in time 
for lunch. Two kilometres of dazzling 
quartzite pebbles and sand, with a perfect 


southern 

tasntania 


watched the landscape dissolve into 
whiteness as chill curlicues of cloud and fog 
drove in from the west. First to vanish was 
the cape, then the flanks of the range until 
nothing was visible except those rocks and 
grasses within ten metres of us. Such 
dramatic weather changes are common 
hereabouts and can catch walkers un¬ 
awares. 

To reach the end of South West Cape 
requires technical climbing skills and ropes 
so, ratber than continuing in that direction, 
we dropped off a spur, sidling in thick fog 
down to the water once more. In poor 
visibility—and this was about as poor as it 
gets—the various routes off the range look 
very much alike, spreading out like the 
fingers of a hand, and the wrong one can 
just as easily land you at the edge of cliffs 
dropping to the sea far below. 


Coastal walking in the South-west has a 
rhythm all its own. Bays, normally deep set 
and sandy, are separated by impassable 
headlands, each the terminus where a 
minor mountain range gives up its unequal 
struggle with the sea. So there's lots of 
upping and downing between the beaches. 
In places the tracks cut inland and here 
another variation is added to the theme; 
button-grass plains between the mountains. 
Where foot traffic is heavy, particularly on 
the busier South Coast Track, the button 
grass has been churned into an ugly 
quagmire of black mud that sucks itself into 
your boots and up your trouser legs by a 
sort of oozy osmosis. Such morasses quickly 
widen as unthinking walkers strive sideways 
for drier ground. [Minimal-impact-bushwalk- 
ing practice dictates that you wade directly 
through the middle. Editor] Park managers in 
this and similar areas of Tasmania must 
soon face up to some difficult decisions: 
install duckboards on all busy routes across 
button-grass plains (as already exist in se¬ 
lected places) or restrict access to slow fur¬ 
ther environmental degradation in these 
fragile places. 

We hit the South Coast Track on the 
morning of our fifth day and within an hour 
met our first travellers of the trip. Four 
more days took us to Cockle Creek, but 
that's a different story (already told by 
others, in part, in the spring 1995 issue of 
Wild). 

1 can think of nothing better than a few 
days poking around the country east of South 
West Cape for anyone seeking relaxed and 
gentle coastal walking through one of the 
most splendid land- and seascapes Australia 
has to offer. I'd like to return before we go 
back to Canada. O 

Born in the UK, Mervyn Mitchell has spent his adult life 
on Vancouver Island, site of some of Canada's finest 
mountain and coastal scenery as well as most of its caves. 
He divides his time between teaching chemistry and 
making pots, bushwalking, caving and gardening. He 
recently lived for two years in Australia with his wife, 
Kaye, who comes from Tasmania. Mervyn and Kaye 
have walked extensively in Tasmania as well as in the 
Northern Territory, New Zealand and the Indian 
Himalayas. 
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Off track 
with Trevor Lewis 


^^uthega Village in late October had the ghost/ 
town atmosphere common to out-of-seasoi? 
ski resorts; the drone of machinery had given 
way to the sounds of wind and running water, 
and the 'ark-ark-ark' of the ravens. The Main 
Range had appeared well covered with snow from 
out on the Monaro but from close up it looked like 
a patchwork of isolated drifts draping the south¬ 
east slopes from Mt Twynam across to Mt Tate. 
The not so brilliant season had left ski-resort 
operators counting their Ibsses. But for me it only 
meant that die time had come to put my cross¬ 
country ski gear into mothballs and take to the 
mountains on foot. 

1 crossed Farm Creek and went up valley to the 
llla^ong footbridge over the Snowy River. Winter" 
was over but spring had not yet arrived at this 
altitude; the snow grass lay parched and straw- 
coloured; browns fnd purples tinged the 
shrubbery. There were no flowers to embroider 
thd**^scene and no insects to annoy me, but a 
howling westerly made me wonder where I'd find 
a habitable site for my first night's camp. Across 
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the footbridge and into the valley of Pounds 
Creek, I headed for the point where the 
flats constrict and the slopes begin to crowd 
in on the creek. I passed up the comforts of 
dry snow grass for a patch of wet ground 
edging a small swamp. Shelter was the top 
priority. 

The wind nagged at my tent all night and 
in the morning 1 dressed in cold-weather 
gear to face it. Pounds Creek was running 
high with snow-melt water and it took 
some searching to find a place where 1 
could ford it dry-footed. The crisp night had 
caused the snow to firm up nicely, and the 
drifts 1 crossed on my way to the top of the 
range passed easily under my feet. I reach¬ 
ed the saddle between Mts Twynam and 
Anderson, where the mighty Western Faces 
of the range leaped into view, but the blast 
of the wind discouraged any impulse to 
hang around to admire the spectacle. 

1 hurried on, bypassing Mt Anderson's 
summit, to reach the high point of Ander¬ 
son West Spur. Trickles of snow-melt water 
induced me to fill my water-bottle; it would 
be my last chance before heading down the 
spur. From the next rise I got the first good 
look at the route ahead. The spur drops 
rapidly into snow-gum thickets and almost 
loses itself in alpine-ash forest before rising 
to a summit crowned by a clearing; only a 
hill from this perspective, but one not 
lacking in historic associations. It was 
named Friars Alp' by an earlier generation 
of skiers—author Elyne Mitchell among 
them—who went there in the 1930s— 
'descending a steep white staircase that slid 


down, ribbon-like, between the snowless 
crags and wild foothills on to a shining circ¬ 
let of snow'. Friars Alp hadn't featured 
much on the itineraries of present-day 
walkers and skiers; that in itself seemed a 
good enough reason to rediscover it. 

The wind was left behind as 1 began to 
descend, and I paused to peel off surplus 
clothing. The huge faces of Watsons Crags 
towered on my left; from unseen depths 
came the noise of big water crashing over 
waterfalls and cataracts. No longer was this 
the unmapped, untracked wilderness into 
which Elyne Mitchell had directed her skis 
half a century before. Glimpses of earth¬ 
works here and there among the crumples 
and creases of the Geehi valley showed 
where the engineers had left their mark on 
the landscape in their drive to wring every 
last kilowatt out of the Snowy's waters. Still, 
for the next few days I would largely be 
following 'the road less travelled' and a 
sense of keen anticipation mounted as 1 
loped downhill through shrub lands of 
shaggy golden pea and picked my way over 
outcrops of sharp-edged, metamorphic 
rock. 

Entering snow-gum forest, the views 
disappeared and it took some concentra¬ 
tion to stay on the spur. The terrain became 
rougher as I got closer to the saddle below 
Friars Alp, and on the slope beyond it I 
came face to face with what I'd been afraid 
of: a head-high understorey of sprawling, 
many-limbed Bossiaea foliosa, interwoven 
with giant grevillea shrubs; subalpine scrub 
jungle at its worst. 1 slowly clawed my way 
uphill. Several false summits appeared be¬ 
fore 1 emerged from the thickets and into 
the clearing on top of Friars Alp. Yes, it had 
been worth the trouble. The scene before 
me neatly juxtaposed the two faces of the 
Snowies—low-relief plains and woodlands 
against the immensity of the Great Western 
Spurs. I sat down to lunch and also feasted 
my eyes on the panorama. 

On resuming my journey I had to grap¬ 
ple with more heavy scrub but to my relief 
it thinned out as I lost height. I waded 
through deep forest litter and vaulted 
numerous logs, staying as close as possible 
to a spur that was not too definite until a 
ribbon of gravel appeared through the tree- 
trunks below. Moments later I tumbled 
abruptly out of the forest and on to the 
aqueduct road. 

Undoubtedly the 'men who built the 
Snowy' had not allowed topographic 
obstacles to deter them. 1 followed the road 
as it turned the corner of the spur into 
Watsons Greek Gorge and narrowed to a 
ledge chiselled into an ever steepening 
mountainside. The buried pipeline which 
accompanied the road made its presence 
known by the U-shaped pipes which 
protruded at intervals and emitted strange 
sound effects—the echo of water diverted 
from its natural course and redirected to 
feed the turbines of some distant power 
station. In an ideal world I might have 
wished that the engineers had left this 
corner of the mountains untouched but on 
this occasion their modifications to the 


landscape would be of some use to me, 
providing flat space for camping and arti¬ 
ficially low water-levels in Watsons Greek, 
which I planned to follow down to the 
Geehi River tomorrow. 

1 spent the night in a small quarry, my 
tent parked on a lawn of introduced 
grasses, and filled my billies at a pipe from 
which water fitfully spluttered and gurgled 
—presumably some arrangement to relieve 
pressure in the main pipeline. It wasn't 
quite a five-star, wilderness camp site, but 
better things lay ahead. 

I set out in the morning not knowing 
what to expect. All the map showed was a 
lot of tightly packed contours and a stream 
which descended more than 400 metres in 
less than three kilometres. 1 entered Wat- 
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sons Creek where the road and pipeline 
cross it on a concrete causeway. Here it did 
not carry any water at all, its entire flow 
having been captured by a feeder aqueduct 
further up the valley. Rocks and boulders 
filled the space between steep banks. Soon 
the unsightly earthworks and concrete 
monuments were round the bend, over the 
hill and out of sight. A few pools appeared, 
then running water, and Watsons Creek 
began to look like a natural watercourse 
again. 

Here, the first problem faced me: a 
waterfall, flanked by smooth and holdless 
slabs. 1 set out to bypass it. This proved 
surprisingly difficult and hair-raising. 1 
wondered: How many more waterfalls 
between here and the Geehi? 



It wasn't long before the next one 
appeared. The creek dived into a deep pool 
in a narrow slot, but the slabs alongside lay 
back at an angle just shallow enough to let 
me walk down—keeping a respectful 
distance from the chasm on my right. 

Round a bend the creek took another 
plunge. Waterfall number three was the 
most impressive so far with its amphi¬ 
theatre of cliffs and at first sight it seemed 
quite impassable. 1 tried my luck on the 
south side of the creek. Due to the strike of 
the strata all ledges tended to slope 
downward; 1 had to place more trust than 1 
would have liked in spindly shrubs for 
hand- and footholds. After an anxious time 
my prayers were answered by a steep 
'rubbish chute' full of scree and forest litter, 
overgrown with stinging-nettle and wild 
raspberry. It provided a safe but uncomfort¬ 
able descent to the valley floor. 

Another small drop, easily bypassed, led 
into a perfect box canyon. The creek's flow 
disappeared beneath a jumble of boulders; 
smooth walls enclosed a passage the width 
of a narrow city street. Beyond, the valley 
opened out a bit and 1 started to relax, 
thinking that I'd left the worst of the 
difficulties behind. The day was warming 
up—beginning to feel more like summer 
than spring—and 1 took time out to test the 
water in one of the many superb rock 
pools. Apprehension had given way to a 
holiday mood. However, as 1 might have 
expected, the water temperature didn't 
allow for more than a brief immersion! 

The appearance of another waterfall 
dashed my hopes of reaching the Geehi by 
lunch-time. After a strenuous scramble and 
a heart-stopping traverse above sheer drops 
1 reached a helpful terrace formation, a strip 
of forest with cliffs above and below. It 
angled steadily down and got me back to 
the creek after negotiating a short, vertical 
step. 

Not far downstream another waterfall 
confronted me. And another after that. 
Waterfall followed waterfall until I stopped 
counting them but 1 experienced a sinking 
feeling each time 1 saw a new one ahead, 
knowing that it meant another big bypass 
and that much effort would be needed to 
gain a very small distance. 

Still, 1 was making progress of a sort and 
1 felt that the Geehi surely couldn't be too 
far away as 1 entered another box canyon. 
What a place! The sky shrank to a narrow 
strip overhead; just enough rocks protruded 
from the water's surface to let me continue 
dry-footed. 

It was then that I encountered the piece 
de resistance. 

Like a gigantic chockstone, a house-sized 
boulder obstructed the whole canyon. The 

The upper section of Lady Northcotes 
Canyon, typical of the steep creeks which 
descend the western escarpment of the Main 
Range. Note the flanking scrub. Anton Weller. 
Pages 44 and 45, the spectacular and 
distinctive landscape of the Main Range near 
the top of Townsend Spur. Rob Jung 


stream forked to either side of it and spilled 
to the creek-bed below in a pair of 
miniature waterfalls. The drop was no more 
than four or five metres but it stopped me 
as effectively as though it had been a 
hundred. 

The face of the chockstone overhung and 
it had no hand- or footholds. Nor had the 
cliffs on either side. But there was nothing 
to prevent me from sending my pack ahead 
by airfreight. I eased it over the edge and it 
landed with a thump on a spit of rocks and 
gravel between the two streams. I consid¬ 
ered following suit by jumping into the pool 
at the foot of the left-hand waterfall. The 
water looked deep—but not quite deep 
enough to guarantee a soft landing. 1 
hovered on the brink until caution got the 
better of me and 1 decided not to do the 
jump. 

Instead, 1 set out to bypass the obstacle. I 
backtracked upstream searching for a flaw 
in the defences on the north side of the 
canyon. Nothing looked very promising. I 
tried a couple of possibilities and managed 
to gain some height, only to turn back 
when the difficult became the insur¬ 
mountable. 

I continued almost to the foot of the 
previous waterfall. Surely I wouldn't have 
to repeat that bypass as well? I turned back 
downstream for one last try. I attacked a 
slender line of weakness and my efforts 
were rewarded by an angled ledge which I 
followed up the slope without too much 
difficulty. 

Having cleared the main cliffline, I began 
to contour. With plenty of loose rock and 
vegetation to negotiate, progress was 
painfully slow but it was just as well that I 
hadn't wasted time looking for a bypass on 
the south side of the canyon; there the cliff 
faces reached up and up and extended 
down the valley for as far as I could see. I 
could hardly believe that all this was 
happening to me in the heart of the Snowy 
Mountains, a place known to bushwalkers 
for pleasant rambles through grassy, alpine 
meadows. Had anyone tried to follow 
Watsons Creek down to the Geehi before? 
Considering the difficulties, could anyone 
be bothered? It didn't seem to matter. For 
today, all this grandeur was mine. 

1 covered some distance staying high 
above the valley floor, then started looking 
for a way down. A couple of possibilities 
ended in sheer drops, forcing me back up 
to try again. Then 1 found that the trend in 
the strata which had assisted my exit from 
the canyon was working against me as a 
diagonal 'edge' forced me higher and 
higher. Finally, the formation broke down 
sufficiently to let me make a U-turn. 

At last I'd found a clear path to the 
bottom. I reached the creek and went 
upstream to retrieve my pack from beneath 
that infamous chockstone. 

It had taken the better part of the 
afternoon to get from point A to point A 
and I'd need to hurry if I wanted to reach 
the Geehi before dark. For some distance 
the creek-bed allowed easy rock hopping; 
then another waterfall barred the way. 
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Impressive surroundings made it every bit 
as much wilderness-calendar material as 
any of its predecessors, but to me the only 
good thing about it was that from its top 1 
could at last see my way clear to the main 
Geehi valley. 

With that to encourage me 1 set out on 
another desperate detour, complete with 
difficult rock moves, gorilla tactics in the 
trees and false leads which ended in 
impassable cut-offs forcing detour after 
detour. Finally, 1 made it down and in the 
remaining daylight 1 searched for a place to 
camp. The evening was very mild and the 
weather showed no signs of an impending 
change, so 1 decided to manage without the 
tent. There was nowhere to pitch it anyway. 
I found a patch of sand just big enough to 
lie down on among the boulders and tree 
ferns; 1 made a fire on the river rocks 
nearby and cooked dinner. 

As 1 drifted off to sleep my mind slipped 
into neutral and again 1 found myself 
halfway down an overgrown cliff-face, 
hanging on to bits of vegetation while 1 
scraped for a foothold. Suddenly it all fell 
apart and the abyss rushed up to meet me— 
1 woke with my heart in my mouth. Un¬ 
willingly 1 relived the high points of that day 
several more times before sleep claimed 
me at last. 

1 started the next morning still feeling 
happy that 1 did not have to look forward 
to any more waterfalls. Even so, finding a 
way along the banks of the Geehi River was 
not altogether a carefree romp. Small cliffs, 
big boulders and hedges of dense tea-tree 
made progress slow and torturous. 1 soon 
found it easiest to put up with wet boots 
and stay close to the stream, crossing and 
recrossing it. Forest of almost subtropical 
luxuriance crowded the steep valley slopes 
and the feel of the place was as different as 
one could imagine from that of the Main 
Range tops invisible somewhere high 
overhead, close yet distant. 

Another unseasonal summer day was 
shaping up and the snakes had come out in 
force to bask on the warm rocks; 1 surprised 
quite a few of them on my way down the 
river. The heat really packed a punch by the 
time 1 reached Lady Northcotes Greek and 
1 was very pleased to discover a good 
camp-site in the form of a grassy terrace set 
some distance above the riverbed. 1 did not 
need to go further; the ascent of Townsend 
Spur could wait until tomorrow. 

1 spent the afternoon swimming, reading 
and drinking tea—avoiding the heat and 
staying in the shade. Evening brought only 
a suggestion of coolness. 1 bedded down 
under the stars again. 

1 rose at first light and brewed some tea 
on my stove. At this early hour it was T- 
shirt-and-shorts weather; today promised to 
be a scorcher. And 1 was about to embark 
on one of Australia's longest valley-to- 
mountaintop climbs; over one-and-a-half 
vertical kilometres from here to the top of 
Townsend, without a drop of water to be 
had until well above the tree line. My half 
litre water-bottle seemed almost danger¬ 
ously inadequate. Hell! 1 hadn't expected 


this sort of weather. My ventures in the 
Alps in late spring had usually coincided 
with cold snaps, unseasonal snowfalls, 
sheep-graziers' alerts. 1 had breakfast, 
washed it down with plenty of fluid, then 
hastily packed up and got under way 
hoping to get as much of the uphill as 
possible under my belt before the real heat 
of the day would make itself felt. 


ed and started to climb again. The way 
became steeper and rockier although luck¬ 
ily undergrowth remained sparse. The heat 
was building and building; not just a 
warmer-than-average November day but 
full-on heatwave conditions. Drenched in 
perspiration, 1 stopped for a breather. A 
lyre-bird entertained me. I had a drink and 
noticed that I'd already consumed half my 


The first 500 metres of unrelenting 
steepness took me to the top of the 'sugar- 
loaf mountain which buttresses the lower 
end of Townsend Spur. The huge, south¬ 
west faces of Watsons Crags cast a long 
shadow which shielded me nicely from the 
heat as the sun rose, and nothing worse 
than areas of dense bracken obstructed me 
as I climbed. 

The sun beamed through as I passed 
over the sugarloaf s summit and descended 
to a saddle. The ridge spread out and 
undulated for some distance, then narrow¬ 
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ration of water. It hadn't touched the sides. 
Angular, metamorphic rock gave way to 
monolithic granite. Mighty outcrops loomed 
ahead and presented me with route-finding 
problems. Some strenuous manoeuvring 
put me on top of the first of the 'midway 
peaks', my name for the pair of distinctive 
summits which at 1500 metres let me 
know that I was halfway there. The Geehi 
River was a silver thread lining a furrow in 
the depths of the valley; the faraway snow¬ 
drifts of Townsend's summit shimmered in 
the heat like a mirage. 





A tall understorey of bossiaea slowed me 
right down as 1 flailed my way over the 
second midway peak and descended to a 
saddle. Familiar territory lay ahead for I'd 
travelled this upper half of Townsend Spur 
several times on trips to and from the Opera 
House Hut in Lady Northcotes Canyon. 
The knowledge that 1 had no more than 
three hours' steady plodding to the top 
relaxed me sufficiently to stop for lunch. 

1 made it a brief one as shade was in 
short supply. 1 munched a few handfuls of 
dried fruit and sipped some water, halving 
my ration again. With difficulty 1 restrained 
myself from finishing it all. 1 shouldered my 
pack and resumed uphill progress. 



Caving on the roof of Australia? No, just a 
quick inspection of the intake structure for the 
Snowy Mountain Scheme tunnel which runs 
beneath Watsons Crags. Left, part of the lower 
waterfall of Lady Northcotes Canyon. Weller 


For the first time in several days 1 was 
conscious of following in others' footsteps. 
A faint pad became evident and helped me 
to navigate a section of ridge knobbled with 
more giant outcrops. 

This complicated terrain fell behind me 
as the spur mounted in a blank, featureless 
slope covered in open snow-gum woods. 1 
felt the heat as 1 left the forest's scanty 
shade for what must have been the steepest 
part of the whole climb, a treeless, 
shadeless incline carpeted in shaggy, 
golden-pea shrubs. The bushes rustled dryly 
against my legs as 1 laboured through the 
hottest part of that very hot day. 

Sitting atop a small peak, unnamed but 
provided with a spot height (1838 metres) 
on the map, 1 wiped away the sweat and 
could look down at the Opera House Hut, 
tiny in the blue-hazed depths of Lady North¬ 
cotes Canyon. Tors, turrets and battlements 
studded the skyline ahead and put some 
obstacles in my path. Dry moss and lichen 
crackled and flaked away beneath the soles 
of my boots as 1 boulder hopped and 
scrambled—and marvelled at the ability of 
the alpine flora to survive such punishing 
conditions. 


1 reached the level of the highest snow 
gums and at last the heat began to relent. A 
strong wind was blowing, felt elsewhere no 
doubt as a scorching nor'-wester, but I'd 
reached an altitude where any wind felt 
cool, and this one particularly so. In other 
alpine ranges razorback spurs culminate in 
even craggier summits; but in these 
Australian Alps attainment of the ultimate 
heights brings one to a marked lessening of 
the relief As the scrub parted to reveal lawns 
of snow grass, the ridgetop broadened; 
despite a liberal embellishment of outcrops 
and boulderfields, after all that effort the 
heights ahead appeared to be mere hills. 
The easier-angled topography meant that 
water couldn't be far away; 1 
dropped my pack and headed into a 
broad gully descending westward. 
Within minutes 1 found pools 
among the sphagna and candle 
heath. I filled my water-bottle, billies 
and water-bag, and enjoyed one of 
the best drinks of my life. 

Slippery tussocks and ankle- 
snagging phebalium scrub caused 
awkward footing as 1 ascended the 
final step up to the Townsend 
Plateau. Scrub gave way to grassland 
—rolling hectares of it liberally 
dotted with granite rock piles. The 
. wind grew in ferocity as 1 gained 
- height and I had to brace myself 
against the blast. A thick haze 
blurred the western horizon; 1 
couldn't tell whether it was dust or 
bushfire smoke. 

At last Townsend's summit came 
into view, another stack of boulders 
somewhat higher than the rest. But 1 
decided to give it a miss. This wind would 
not allow for a leisurely admiration of the 
views, and to all intents and purposes 1 had 
'done' Townsend Spur. 

I headed east in the hope of finding a 
sheltered camp site in the cirque which 
empties into Lady Northcotes Canyon just 
below Lake Albina. 

1 dropped over the edge of the plateau 
and realised that 1 wouldn't be able to put 
my load down so soon. The whole of that 
armchair-shaped valley was covered with 
snow, with only the rock outcrops showing. 
The snow was soft as summer snow could 
be; 1 slipped, skidded, squelched and 
sloshed down to the valley floor. 1 turned 
the corner into the main valley and found 
its entire eastern slope well and truly 
plastered. A raft of thick ice floated on Lake 
Albina. Had 1 really climbed through that 
heat to find a mountain covered in snow 
and a lake covered in ice? My wet and 
chilly feet proved that 1 wasn't dreaming. 

With the lake catchment out of bounds 
to camping I had no choice but to continue 
over Northcote Pass to the Snowy River. 
There 1 found the situation was not much 
better. Close to the east-facing slopes and 
sheltered from the wind everything was 
covered in snow or soggy with snow-melt 
water. I made do with the best 1 could find, 
and pitched my tent not far from the site of 
Rawsons Hut. 1 crawled inside, peeled off 


wet boots and socks and at last 1 could 
write finis to a long day in the mountains. 

All over the south-east of the country 
people would be going to bed with windows 
wide open or with air-conditioners humming; 
up here on top of Australia 1 battened down 
the hatches and snuggled into my sleeping- 
bag when it was time to turn in. My tent 
flapped in the wind all night but that didn't 
stop me from getting a good nighfs sleep. 
When 1 rose in the morning 1 piled on 
clothing before emerging to greet the new 
day. There was a lot of high cloud and haze 
about but it only felt cold because of the 
wind-chill factor; the snow patch nearest to 
my camp had shrunk quite noticeably 
during the night. 

1 packed up, climbed the hill to reach the 
Summit Road and followed it to Rawsons 
Pass. There I picked up the well-trodden 
walking track to Thredbo. At this early hour 
the track was deserted, but the S-curves 
carved by yesterday's Telemark skiers faintly 
lingered on the snow-slopes sweeping from 
Kosciuszko's summit down to Lake Coota- 
patamba, 

1 reached the Crackenback chair-lift ter¬ 
minal just as the first day-walkers emerged 
from its portals. Having made it down 
Watsons CSorge and up Townsend Spur, it 
seemed pointless for me to spend money 
on a chair-lift ride to the village; I set out to 
walk instead. 

Leaving the plateau for valley slopes, I 
plunged back into searing summer conditions. 
Where snow-gum woods had recently been 
clear-felled to make new ski-runs, the bare 
earth baked like an outback paddock in a 
drought season. 1 worked my way down 
using a medley of walking tracks and service 
roads. Emphasising the abnormality of the 
weather, surviving patches of forest looked 
resplendent with masses of early bloomers— 
bossiaea and hovea—just coming into flower. 

1 arrived at the village with a couple of 
hours to fill in before catching a bus. 1 
headed up past the golf-course, where 
batteries of sprinklers pulsed and pumped, 
and found myself a secluded spot by the 
river. There 1 proceeded to scrub away the 
sweat and grime of the past several days; 1 
put my wet clothes back on and let the hot 
wind slowly dry them as I enjoyed a last 
drink of billy tea. 

Then I returned to the village for my 
rendezvous with the bus. I stowed my 
battered rucksack among the travel packs 
and vinyl suitcases in the luggage hold and 
climbed aboard. Lay-back seats and air- 
conditioning; 1 recalled that last night the 
'ultimate in luxury' had meant a patch of 
dry snow grass and a place where my tent 
wouldn't get demolished by the wind. The 
coach captain's commentary wafted over my 
head while the low-key scenery of the 
Thredbo valley slid past the tinted windows. 
Friars Alp, Watsons Gorge and Townsend 
Spur receded into the distance. O 

Trevor Lewis (see Contributors in Wild no I) lives in 
Canberra, where he has worked in various jobs. He is a 
keen writer who has published a number of articles on 
his outdoors experiences in Australia, New Zealand and 
Nepal. 











Landscape 
and Light 

The joys and frustrations of bush photography, 
by Paul Sinclair 


t was the last day of my stay in Laming- 
ton National Park and my last chance to 
take a photograph which had eluded me 
for the previous six days. Each morning 
before dawn I had stumbled bleary-eyed 
down a ridge to a cliff-edge and perched 
myself before two solitary grass-trees poised 
like nervous bungy-jumpers above a deep 
valley. On every other morning the clear sky 
had become clouded as the sun had slowly 
crawled over the horizon; my camera re¬ 
mained unused. When this happened I con¬ 
soled myself with the thought that there 
would be another chance the next morn¬ 
ing and, besides, the view was still fantastic. 

The final morning arrived and with it my 
last chance for the shot and now things 
seemed to fall into place. There was a lot of 
cloud but the sun looked as though it 
would shine through the little gap just 
above the distant ridge. The mountains 
brightened and the sun slowly floated into 
the narrow band of clear sky. Seen through 
the camera's viewfinder the grass-trees 
were fired by the first light and the brood¬ 
ing, dark-purple sky looked bruised. The 
light was perfect; this was the moment 1 
had been hoping for. Holding my breath 1 
pressed the cable release to trigger the 
camera's shutter. Nothing happened; the 
camera had jammed. Panic set in as 1 
quickly changed batteries while the golden 
light died. 1 pressed again, and for a second 
time the camera defied me. 1 was livid; the 
sky, the trees and the camera had conspired 


against me and the now dimly lit landscape 
was a source of frustration not in the least 
responsive to my steady stream of obscen¬ 
ities. 1 stormed angrily back up the ridge to 
the tent oblivious to what was probably 
quite a pleasant morning. 

For some, this account would confirm 
their suspicions about outdoors photo¬ 
graphers: that their obsession with the cam¬ 
era only detracts from the experience of 
being in the landscape by reducing it to a 
combination of elements to be organised 
for the film in a calculating manner. 
Through this landscape the photographer 
stalks glazed-eyed, hunting potential photo¬ 
graphic targets and so intent on the world 
framed by a rectangle that he or she is 
oblivious to any other sensation. 

As a member of a bushwalking party, 
such enthusiastic photographers may find 
themselves as popular as a shark in a 
swimming-pool. How many times has a 
cold and wet party of walkers smiled 
politely when asked to stand around in the 
drizzle and wait for someone to take 'just 
one more shot' of a pandanus palm. Almost 
as annoying is the individual with an 
inexhaustible interest in describing in depth 
every technical aspect of his or her equip¬ 
ment. Eventually the point is reached when 
even the most placid listener is only 
interested in the equipmenfs possible use 
as a deadly weapon against its owner. 

Fortunately 1 rarely find myself the focus 
of impatient stares because I have adopted 



an essentially solitary approach to photo¬ 
graphy; one only occasionally shared, 
sometimes reluctantly, with a patient 
partner. 1 also like to be more flexible than 
is possible when walking or skiing in a 
group. Particularly so when 1 change 
destinations at the last minute if the 
weather looks like favouring another place 
with better photographic conditions. In 
addition, the absence of other people 


The granite tors of the Cathedral, Mt Buffalo, 
Victoria. Right, a still day at Tidal River, 
Wilsons Promontory, Victoria. Pages 50 and 
51, snow gums on a foggy morning near Mt 
McDonald, Victoria. AH photos Paul Sinclair 
collection 


enhances the experience of being in remote 
places and produces a state of mind which 
assists with my photography. With distrac¬ 
tions removed and concentration focused 
on the elements of colour, composition and 
—most importantly—light, the surroundings 


can reveal subtleties which might otherwise 
be missed. With experience the technical 
considerations of taking the photograph 
such as exposure and choice of lens 
become largely automatic and the less 
obvious features of texture, pattern and 
colour can be detected more easily. Far 
from being a narrowing of the outdoors 
experience, at such moments the process of 
producing images often makes me feel a 


close connection with the place. However, 
to arrive at this point and achieve successful 
images requires some planning and pre¬ 
paration. 

Before leaving home, maps, weather 
charts and sometimes tidal times will have 
been closely studied to select possible 
camp sites, vantage points and significant 
features and to see from which direction 
the sun will shine on these places. The 
landscape comes alive with light; it sculpts 
form and texture and draws out colour. 
Understanding and anticipation of this 
determine the success of an image to convey 


on film some sense of what it was like to be 
in that place at that particular moment. 
Overcast or sunny conditions are often 
decisive in selecting locations to increase to 
the maximum the chances of the subject 
being revealed in the most appropriate 
light. In diffuse light 1 generally look for a 
forest, a river or a waterfall as the contrast 
is low and the colour more intense. On a 
sunny day a vantage point such as a rock 
outcrop or the beach allows the late 
afternoon or morning light to play across 
the surfaces and different textures and 
colours emerge. 

I enjoy arriving at a quiet spot with 
plenty of time to walk around and survey 
the landscape. At these times 1 often leave 
the camera behind and just wander about 
getting a feel for the place and discovering 
potential subjects. As the light may only be 
suitable for a short time this preparation 
enables me to focus on the more interesting 
features and to anticipate from which 
direction the light will best favour them. 
Sometimes 1 will have some idea of the 
picture 1 hope to bring back. At others, the 
landscape and the particular lighting effects 
present unexpected combinations. So, 
having prepared myself, I often find that 
there are various options and I'm pushed 
towards the unexpected. 

Finally the tripod and camera are in 
position and the viewfinder frames a 
section of the landscape. The view I arrange 
in that space is based on ideas drawn from 
previous shots 1 have taken—and these 
shots were influenced by the work of other 
photographers. In particular, the breathtaking 
clarity and strength of Peter Dombrovskis's 
images were an early inspiration. The 
photograph also emerges out of an immedi¬ 
ate response to the surroundings. The land¬ 
scape is open to interpretation and a photo¬ 
graph records reality as it appears to the 
photographer. 1 prefer to select images that 
simplify the scene or make a feature of a 
particular element. Instead of taking a 
picture of a whole beach, 1 may pick out a 
collection of rocks or a pattern of sand 
ripples and place them squarely in the 
foreground. This can lead the eye into and 
through the picture and engage the viewer 
in the scene. Of course, the composition 
only works if it is lit in an interesting man¬ 
ner. 1 prefer to select natural light which 
highlights texture and draws out rich, 
luminous colour without the distortion pro¬ 
duced by filters. 

Finally textures and patterns are tightly 
composed and if the light interacts with this 
composition in a pleasing way the camera's 
shutter is triggered. At that time, if the shot 
is likely to be successful, 1 have been part of 
a special moment; 1 have glimpsed a place 
where for a short time there is a point of 
comprehension in an ever-changing land¬ 
scape; where for a moment essential ele¬ 
ments coincide with what makes aesthetic 
sense to the individual. It isn't an attempt to 
analyse or to record the scene accurately 
but rather the endeavour to convey through 
a strong, visual statement something of the 
inexpressible mystery of the natural world. 
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In the process of replicating this moment on 
film I may come a little closer to something 
that is vast and unfathomable and feel that 
for an instant 1 have made sense of it. This 
small fragment of time can be both 
inspiring and humbling. The photograph 
later helps to recapture that emotional 
response to the land. If successfully taken it 
may evoke similar responses in another 
viewer. 


Croajingolong National Park I was trying to 
take a shot of a weathered piece of 
driftwood half buried in sand at the water's 
edge. I momentarily forgot about the 
incoming waves as I focused the camera on 
the smooth, sandy surface—and found 
myself waist-deep in water. After lifting the 
camera out of harm's way, my thoughts 
quickly turned from photography to the 
fact that my last pair of dry trousers had 


In this respect photography resembles 
other activities which gain inspiration from 
the outdoors whether it be skiing down a 
fresh snow slope, climbing to a summit or 
walking out to a headland to watch a sunset. 
1 suspect that many people undertake these 
activities in natural areas to step aside tem¬ 
porarily from everyday concerns. Surround¬ 
ed by space, air and light there is greater 
freedom to concentrate on abstractions and 
to mull over ideas that usually get pushed 
aside in the stress and the rush of daily life. 
In each case the activity can lead to a special 
feature or an instant that highlights the jour¬ 
ney and can become a defining moment 
and, later, a memory. 

While taking photographs or pursuing 
adventure activities can draw you further 
into the landscape, sometimes you can 
quickly be brought back to hard reality. At 


This photo of sculptured bushes and sand 
ripples near Lake Mungo, New South Wales, 
shows the importance of careful composition. 
Right, the author with his photography kit 


been soaked. Few things are more deflating 
than a sudden drenching in cold water 
when you are fully clothed. Whether you 
can smile and extract some humour from 
the situation is a real test of character. On 
this occasion, I admit that I failed. 

Another time I was sitting patiently 
waiting for brighter conditions in a 
rainforest gully surrounded by a wet, green 
tangle of branches, leaves and moss. Intent 
on a creek flowing through this scene, I 
absentmindedly tried to blow what I 
thought was a dead leaf or twig from my 
lower lip. When 1 eventually peeked down 


1 saw a well-fed leech sluggishly practising 
its slow-motion, fai-chi movements. 

There are times when conditions 
demand a less relaxed approach and frantic 
activity is needed during fleeting moments 
of dramatic or short-lived light. At Baw Baw 
National Park after a night of heavy snow 1 
woke at dawn to see the roof of the tent 
bathed in the light of a rosy sunrise. 1 bolted 
out of the tent, camera in hand, boots 
unlaced and dressed only in thermal 
underwear—definitely not a sight for the 
squeamish! With my first stumble forwards 
1 sunk to my knees in the fresh snow, then 
stepped out of my boots and made a neat 
imprint of my body in the snow. By the 
time I had waded to a suitable spot, dried 
the lens and got my eyes into focus the 
colour had gone and I was left standing in 
my underwear in a cold, white world. 

The ephemeral nature of light and the 
sometimes subtle, sometimes dramatic, fea¬ 
tures of wild places are what draw me back 
to the outdoors. Whether the location is new 
or a familiar one the landscape is always 


different and its atmosphere unpredictable. 
The camera and film, stuffed in my pack 
with all the other gear, have increasingly 
become my personal means of interpreting 
the landscape around me. Perhaps a time 
will come when I leave the camera behind. 
For the present, however, it's that little black 
box which draws me to rivers, forests and 
dunes, and also to grass-trees on ridgetops 
to wait patiently for the light. O 

Paul Sinclair Is a photographer and history teacher who 
lives in Melbourne. A keen bushwalker and cross¬ 
country skier, his time in the bush is most often spent in 
the wild places of south-eastern Australia. He has also 
ventured to Indonesia, Thailand, Nepal and the UK. His 
work frequently appears in the pages of Wild, including 
as the Folio in Wild no 55, summer 1995. 
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Victoria's most distinguished peak in its winter majesty; 
a photo essay by Andrew Barnes 



Mt Feathertop's summit 







Mt Feathertop and the Painters, right, Victorian Alps. 
Photo Andrew Barnes 
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Walking the Divide—far from the crowds, 
by Chris Baxter 




f or much of its length the Victorian 
section of the old Alpine Walking Track 
(since re-routed and renamed the Australian 
Alps Walking Track) faithfully followed the 
generally spectacular, switchbacking crest of 
the Great Dividing Range. East of the 
Bogong High Plains, however, the tradition¬ 
al route of this track quietly took its leave 
and headed not for the proverbial hills but 
for Tom Groggin, just over the New South 
Wales border in the shadow of Mt Kos- 
ciuszko. It followed a network of four- 
wheel-drive tracks through relatively unin¬ 
spiring country north of the Divide. 

The section of the Divide so assiduously 
avoided by this bureaucratically determined 
detour is marked on maps as the Bowen 
Mountains. Largely untracked and un¬ 
known, this remote part of our continental 
divide has held me in its thrall since early 
childhood. 1 had often gazed longingly at its 
peaks—which include the Sisters (1231 
metres), Mt Tambo (1431 metres) and Mt 
Leinster (1416 metres). But I'd never heard 
of walkers having traversed this fascinating 
crest. 

An inspection of the maps showed that 
this was not a walk for hot weather; water 
would be hard to find and supplies would 
have to be carried. Experience suggested 
that gaiters and a compass would be a good 
idea too as some sections would certainly 
be scrubby and the ridge changes direction 
frequently—often amid a confusion of 
subsidiary ridges and spurs. You would also 
have to scramble over rocky outcrops. Erom 
the Sisters to Mt Leinster looked like the 
best section, and it is accessible from local 
roads at either end. But how long would it 
take to walk? 1 wasn't certain—probably 
four days. As for where to camp each 
night...l really didn't have an idea. The 
likely rate of progress was a big question 
mark. So much depended on the scrub and 
on proficiency with map and compass. 

Brian Walters—a long-time aficionado of 
walking East Gippsland's remoter comers— 
did not need persuading to join me. He 
readily agreed that in such country it would 
be prudent to carry four litres of water 
each. The only water we seemed reason¬ 
ably sure of finding was in a muddy little 
dam beside a fire track about halfway along 
our proposed route. Brian was less certain 
about my suggestion that to save weight 
and water we carry only food that did not 
require cooking. However, having recently 
learned that young Australian mountain¬ 
eers Andrew Lindblade and Athol Whimp 
had survived for eight days on only Power- 
Bars (just four a day each!) during their first 
ascent of the North Pace of Thalay Sagar in 
the Indian Himalayas (see Whimp's account 
of their extraordinary climb in Rock no 33), 

I soon convinced him that it would not be 
unduly onerous. On one thing we quickly 
agreed: cool, clear weather conditions for 
the walk would make it much easier to deal 
with the anticipated twin hazards of short¬ 
age of drinking water and navigational dif 
ficulties. 

Brian's contribution was to bring a little 
book he'd acquired years before in Gorn- 



A bucket of icy water down the 
neck checks the fiercest vomiter. 
(Worsley, p 67) 


Ghastened, we set off slowly 
up a steep slope peppered with 
wet, lichenous, granite slabs 
between belts of pesky scrub. 
A cold, blustery wind and steel- 
grey sky suggested that we had 
not seen the last of the rain. We 
carried our map and compass 
in our hands, where they were 
to remain for the entire walk. 


wall for ten pence. At opportune—and 
other—moments he produced (Antarctic 
explorer Sir Ernest) Shackleton's Boat journey 
by Gommander PA Worsley and read aloud 
from the 1959 edition of this esoteric 
classic originally published in 1940. 

Our first obstacle on the walk was nearly 
our last. Still within sight of our car, which 
we had left on an isolated track just south¬ 
west of the Sisters, we had to clamber over 
a two metre high, kangaroo-proof fence to 
enter the forest. Top-heavy with its load of 
water, Brian's pack swung him off balance 
and he fell heavily. His head smashed 
violently into the ground. Des¬ 
pite receiving a nasty fright and 
a headache, he escaped un¬ 
scathed. His head made a neat 
impression in the soil, rain- 
soaked from the previous 
night's unseasonal downpour, 
just centimetres from a rock. 


The chilly wind dictated a parka-clad 
lunch stop huddled in the lee of the cairn. 
The clouds, however, had lifted a little thus 
allowing excellent views, particularly of the 
way ahead—until it was seemingly blocked 
by the imposing bulk of Mt Tambo strad¬ 
dling the Divide like a crouched lion wait¬ 
ing to devour pilgrims possessed of the 
temerity to try to pass it. Our map showed 
this next section of the Divide to be a 
complex series of broad, wandering ridges 
often barely distinguishable from similar 
ridges ready to lure the unwary into a 
myriad of mountain culs-de-sac. To the 


I took observations of the sun for position, but 
the boat pitched, rolled and jerked so heavily 
that I could take them only by kneeling on the 
afterthwart, with Macarty and Vincent clinging 
to me on either side, to prevent me pitching 
overboard, sextant and all. (Worsley, p 70) 

A cluster of large tors and a tiny cairn 
signalled our arrival atop the first, and 
lowest. Sister. The second Sister, a short 
distance to the north-east, is less rocky but 
equally timbered and like its junior sibling 
affords only limited views. 

Our relatively late start after the long 
drive from Melbourne the previous night 
dictated a lunch stop on the big Sister, 
which followed a sharp little climb through 
pleasantly open woodland from the saddle 
between it and the second Sister. 

Only two months earlier my wife Sue 
and 1 had climbed the big Sister on a day 
walk from open country near Benambra. 1 
had told Brian that its summit cairn is one 
of the tallest and most aesthetically 
symmetrical in the Alps and that Sue and I 
had taken turns carefully to climb 'the peak 
on a peak' to photograph each other on its 
very apex. His quizzical expression suggested 
that perhaps he suspected me of exag¬ 
geration. But on sighting the monster Brian 
himself was not entirely undemonstrative 
regarding the impression it made on him. 
Of further interest is the name of a local 
pioneer—Pendergast—carved early this cen¬ 
tury in the rock at its base. 


Brian Walters in open woodland north-east of 
the Sisters. AH uncredited photos by the author. 
Page 59, Brian on the rocky slabs just below 
the summit ridge of Mt Tambo. The rocky 
dome is visible in sunlight on the left, with the 
Sisters behind and to the right in shade. 



north-east the Brothers reared prominently 
over Benambra. Beyond, our old friends the 
Gobberas and Pilot beckoned and in the far 
distance was none less than the Main 
Range, well into New South Wales. In the 
north-west Mt Wills stood out as an 
unmistakable landmark in front of the 
Bogong High Plains, still striped with 
remnant winter snows. 

We walked on a compass bearing, our 
route passing through delightful open 
woodland where there was a profusion of 
wombat diggings, some of them vast earth¬ 
works. Suddenly we were startled by one of 
their inhabitants, normally strictly nocturnal, 
sprinting by with uncharacteristic speed. We 
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later saw a second one travelling in much 
the same manner and subsequently learned 
that it was the wombat mating season, 
when they are often sighted during the day 
in the highly energised mode we witnessed. 
We must have been so distracted by these 
wandering wombat lovers that we had 
failed to notice that a stream bed was 
running down from above us—hardly an 
expected geographic phenomenon on the 
crest of the Great Dividing Range. Close 
scrutiny of the map revealed that we were 
probably on a spur heading for the plains of 
Benambra, which we could see through the 


head back into relatively dense scrub on a 
compass bearing. 

The ice on the boat got so thick and heavy 
that she was riding deep and had a tendency 
to capsize. Something had to be done, and 
quickly, so we took it in turns to crawl out 
with an axe and chop off the ice. What a iob! 
The boat leaped and kicked like a mad mule; 
she was covered fifteen inches deep in a 
casing of ice like a turtle-back, with slush all 
over where the last sea was freezing. First you 
chopped a handhold, then a kneehold, and 
then you chopped off ice.. .with an occasional 
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trees to the north. Fortunately, getting back 
on course was quick and painless. We were 
surprised almost immediately to meet a 
rough four-wheel-drive track that appeared 
to have climbed to the crest of the Divide 
from the mysterious depths of the south¬ 
west, or Bindi, side. This track was not 
marked on our map. As it headed more or 
less in the direction we were going we took 
it, glad of the opportunity for rapid progress 
after some relatively slow going but at the 
same time watchful in case it slyly departed 
from our chosen route. 

After a few kilometres our track lurched 
to the north from its generally north¬ 
easterly course. This was sufficient reason 
for suspicion but when it began to plummet 
off the side of the ridge, the matter was 
settled. There was nothing for it but to 
adjust our gaiters, take a deep breath and 


sea washing over you...if a man had gone 
overboard then it would have been good¬ 
bye... (Worsley, p 82) 

The next section proved to be the 
roughest of the trip—an undulating ridge 
laced with a cocktail of scrub and rocky 
outcrops, usually together. The steepest part 
also happened to be the scrubbiest and 
rockiest. Pushing through scrub on to a rock 
shelf I suddenly reeled back on to Brian, 
who was only a pace behind—my heart 
thumping. The fattest tiger snake I'd ever 
seen reared up less than a metre from my 
bare thighs. But rather than lunge at me it 
lurched in the opposite direction and was 
soon lost in the tangle surrounding us. 1 
shuddered to think what might have been 
the outcome had the snake not seen me 
moments before 1 saw it. Gaiters are all very 
well, but when scrambling in steep, scrubby 
terrain you may well encounter a snake 
poised to strike above where they end on 
the lower part of your leg. That night I put 
on my long trousers and didn't change 
them for the rest of the walk! 

...we looked Death square in the eye. It was 
not so much terrifying as chilling, especially in 


conjunction with the ceaseless rush of 

breaking seas over us. (Worsley, p 101) 

Our best possible outcome for the day's 
walk would have been to reach the four- 
wheel-drive track shown on our map as 
bisecting the Divide in a deep saddle 
immediately before Mt Tambo. Depending 
on our rate of progress at the time, our 
views regarding whether we'd reach this 
goal or would have to find a camp site 
somewhere on the scrubby ridge we were 
following swung wildly. The 'snake section' 
was a low point in our expectations. Then 
we unexpectedly broke free of the scrub's 
clutches to emerge on a rocky dome which 
seemed to glow in the exquisite, late-after- 
noon light. It was a perfect outlook with 
360-degree views. Neither of us had to 
suggest dropping our packs for a 'photo 
opportunity'. While it was still cool the 
cloud cover had broken up considerably, 
allowing the sun's rays to pour through in 
brilliant shafts. 

Mt Tambo loomed just ahead, an imposing 
barrier of scrub and boulders. Locals had 
suggested that an approach to its craggy 
summit from the south-western side did not 
bear thinking about. We wondered whether 
they might be right. Our eyes followed its 
crenellated skyline from the imposing Bindi 
summit over a series of increasingly ele¬ 
vated false summits to its highest point. 'It's 
not just a mountain but a range!' Brian 
exclaimed. To the south that mountain 
Shangri-La, Bindi Station, was spread out at 
our feet. In the opposite direction the plains 
of Benambra seemed almost close enough 
to touch. Behind us we could make out the 
sinuous ridge system we had followed all 
the way from the Sisters. 

The map showed the four-wheel-drive 
track we hoped to reach that night to be in 
the saddle that seemed to be almost at our 
feet. So it was off again, down the sweep of 
slabs leading from our dome. Here an 
undetected wet streak sent me into an 
uncontrolled slide. Fortunately, it was on 
the final section and resulted only in 
muddy shorts and a bruised hip. Scrambling 
over a final outcrop we plunged down 
through the scrub towards the saddle 
where we knew the track would be waiting. 
We reached the broad, timbered saddle but 
there was no track. Mildly alarmed, we 
consulted the map. It should be here all 
right. We had to bisect it. Doubts raced 
through our minds. Surely it couldn't have 
become so overgrown that we'd walked 
across it without recognising it? Perhaps it 
had never existed? 

There was no choice but to continue on 
our compass bearing as the ground began 
to rise on the slopes of Mt Tambo. We 
climbed on to a knoll—part way up our 
intended route of ascent of Mt Tambo for 
the next day—then descended again into a 
second, subsidiary saddle. Brian gave a 
shout. He'd stumbled across the track! (It 
crosses the Divide east of where it is 
marked on the map.) 

There was only one place for the tent- 
on the track—but judging from the track's 
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overgrown state there was little chance of 
our being run down by a midnight convoy 
of four-wheel-drive vehicles. For water we 
relied on that we had carried. 

At 11 pm a larger undulation rolled beneath, 
lifting the floe and cracking it across under the 
seamen's tent We heard a shout, and rushing 
out found their tent was tearing in halves—one 
half on our side and half on the other side of 
the crack. (Worsley, pl4) 

The climb of Mt Tambo begins in earnest 
from the. track. It is certainly steep but the 
forest is open and the ground relatively 
clear. We were astounded at our good 
fortune when we soon reached the great 
slabs we had spied from our dome the 
previous evening, just below Mt Tambo's 
skyline ridge. Cresting the ridge we found a 
tiny, solitary cairn—one of the very few 
signs of walkers we encountered on our 
trip. The ridge gave us a grandstand view of 
our entire walk so far. How distant the 
Sisters now appeared! 

Foot by foot we staggered and lurched 
drunkenly past the ravening black fangs of the 
rocky point. The moments became so tense 
that we feared even to speak... (Worsley, 

p 102) 

The way along the ridge is easy and 
delightful rocky scrambling under a canopy 
of twisted snow gums. Soon we were at the 
small summit plateau where, just below the 
imposing trig point I'd visited three years 
earlier with Sue (see 'Forgotten Peaks' in 
Wild no 60), we were amazed to find large 
trees that had been cut down many years 
earlier for no obvious purpose. The energy 
required to reach such a place with the 
necessary tools—and an explanation for 
such an action—were beyond our imagina¬ 
tion. 

As there are no great views from the 
summit we soon headed down the north-east 
side of the mountain, retracing the footsteps 
of my ascent three years before. My 
memory of the right route to the top of the 
crucial scrambling gully that leads down 
through bands of conglomerate cliffs was 
hazier than I'd thought and we arrived at 
the small cairn I'd built to mark the top of the 
gully on that previous visit after a couple of 
false starts. The gully was as steep as I'd 
remembered; and certainly direct. We 
stopped for an early lunch when we arrived 
at the Mt Tambo Road where it is intersected 
by Degreaves Track, on the crest of the Divide. 

Continuing north-east on Degreaves Track 
we soon found our only expected watering 
point for the walk—a small, muddy dam 
containing a rather foul-looking brew. 
Undaunted, I rummaged in my pack and 
triumphantly brandished the secret weapon 
I'd borrowed and carried all the way for just 
this occasion—a gleaming, new water filter. 
My pride was short-lived. The Third World's 
most dubious wrigglies may have been no 
match for the filter but it was no match for 
the high proportion of suspended solids in 
our muddy dam. An hour of reading and 


rereading the instructions, pulling the damn 
thing apart and scrubbing it within an inch 
of its life produced a mere cupful of 'drink¬ 
able' water. Accompanied by a particularly 
'purple' outburst of abuse the filter was 
flung back into the bowels of my pack. The 
subsequent, time-consuming search of near¬ 
by promising-looking gullies proved equally 
fruitless. 

After this gale the Isleeping-1 bags were in 
such a hopeless, sloppy, slimy mess, and 
weighed so heavily, that Sir Ernest had the 
worst two thrown overboard. (Worsley, p 84) 


It began to look as though we might have 
to abort our trip and head north towards 
the plains of Benambra, a prospect neither 
of us relished. Scrutiny of the map 
convinced Brian that if we continued to 
follow our track—admittedly further than 
we had planned—it crossed a likely looking 
creek some way down the northern side of 
the Bowen Mountains. There was no other 
option although the long descent this 
entailed was a bitter pill to swallow. Then it 
was Brian's turn to come close to an 
unusually large tiger snake that slithered 
across the track just where he was about to 
place his foot when 1 roughly grabbed his 
arm. 

Brian was right about the water. The only 
problem was that the creek was overgrown 
with a mass of impenetrable blackberries. 
By heading down the gully we found a way 
round the worst of them and soon, laden 
like camels with replenished water-supplies. 


we were heading straight uphill to regain 
the crest of the Divide, far above. 

While we baled and pumped for dear life, she 
seemed to stop, then again charged a 
galloping wall, of water, slam! like striking a 
stone wall with such force that the bow planks 
opened and lines of water spurted in from 
every seam, as she halted, trembling, and then 
leaped forward again. (Worsley, p 100) 

Sweating profusely in the late afternoon 
sun we both cursed and gave thanks for our 
cargo of precious liquid. Here on the crest 


of the Divide is delightful walking in open 
forest bearing signs of recent fire. Evidence 
of brumbies abounds. We frequently found 
ourselves following their well-formed tracks 
which for long sections headed in the 
direction we were travelling. We traversed a 
succession of knolls and mentally ticked off 
each one on the map as we reached it. We 
hadn't dared to hope that we'd reach the 
next four-wheel-drive track which intersects 
the Divide-the Teapot Creek Track—that 
day but now as the sun was setting, despite 
all the time we'd wasted looking for water, 
our rapid progress from knoll to knoll 
spurred us on through the gradually 
thickening scrub. Then we were there. And 
we didn't even have to camp on the track. 
But it was another dry camp. 

During the night we were woken by the 
drumming of brumby hoofs uncomfortably 
close to where we lay entombed in our 
sleeping-bags. We wondered aloud whether 
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the vague pad across which we had 
thoughtlessly pitched our fragile shelter 
might be a brumby warpath. Whether or 
not it was, it sounded as though they were 
on it! The brumbies were obviously intent 
on making it clear that we had encroached 
on their territory. Although we were not 
trampled under their stampeding hoofs, it 
took some time to convince ourselves that 
it was safe to drift back into uneasy sleep. 
The morning revealed large mounds of 
fresh horse manure within 20 metres of our 
tent, which reminded us that indeed we 
were not alone. 


Track south-east for about a kilometre be¬ 
fore the Divide resumes its north-easterly 
course for the final stage of our journey, to 
Mt Leinster. Arriving at our departure point 
from that track we were surprised to find 
another four-wheel-drive track, not shown 
on the map, continuing along the Divide. 
As it had been since about an hour before 
we reached the previous evening's camp, 
the Divide here is broad and gently round¬ 
ed. Such a ridge can be difficult to follow, 
especially in poor visibility. Indeed, we had 
had our problems in perfect conditions! 

Keeping a close eye on the map and 
compass we followed the new track for a 
few kilometres and were occasionally 
rewarded with glimpses of the substantial, 
timbered mass of our objective, Mt 
Leinster, through the trees. Eventually the 
track began what looked like a terminal 
descent off the east side of the Divide. 
Discussion and even closer reference to 
map and compass convinced us that we'd 
already strayed somewhat from the Divide. 
Fortunately, visibility was good and we 
were able to identify the part of the ridge 
on which we thought we should be. We 
soon reached its crest after contouring 
through delightful, open woodland round 
the head of a small creek. Similar terrain, 
well served by convenient brumby tracks, 
surrounded us as we continued up the 
ridge before emerging from the forest at a 
little snow plain beautifully situated before 
a slight saddle and the final, steep climb to 
Mt Leinster's beetling brow. If ever there 
was a place for a rest, this is it. There was 
every indication that this 
remarkable, natural site is 
of significance to the local 
brumby population. It 
didn't take much ima¬ 


gination to picture it being the venue for 
ferocious moonlit duels between snorting 
stallions. 

To our surprise, the summit of Mt 
Leinster shows no sign of human presence. 
Attractive, snow-gum-clad slopes finally 
give way to the very ridge crest which is 
marked by a succession of rocky outcrops, 
one of them the actual high point—though 
we were still unsure which one even after 
we had scrambled to the top of each. As 
had been the case for much of our walk, 
low cloud precluded much of the view and 
trees accounted for just about all the rest. 
However, we were able to see the plains of 
Benambra far below and to the south-west. 
Almost at our feet—a very long way down— 
we caught glimpses of the Benambra-Black 
Mountain road, which marked the end of 
our walk. 

Shortly after starting the descent of the 
steep and open north-eastern flank of the 
mountain, we surprised a herd of brumbies 
which included mares and foals. The 
stallion was so aggressive that we were 
thankful to be uphill from the herd and 
close to a pair of handy trees we might 
quickly shin up should he decide not to 
continue his contouring path only 20 
metres below. 

The small but pronounced subsidiary 
peak north of the summit is very craggy 
and, surprisingly, has a substantial cairn. 
Unlike its big brother it offers good views. 
The wind, now chilling, soon forced us back 
into the forest, where we stopped for lunch 
below the cliffs of this little peak. The final, 
steep descent passed quickly despite stub¬ 
born belts of acacia. Although we had al¬ 
lowed four days our walk was over after 
only two-and-a-half. 


We talked of how soon we should be at the 
whaling stations, with clean, dry clothes, and 
clean, dry beds to sleep in. Poor fools! We 
didn't know. (Worsley, p 96) 


We knew that the road carried very little 
traffic and we were prepared for a long 
wait before we might hope to hitch a lift 
back to Benambra, and beyond to our car. 
With this thought in mind Brian produced 
Commander Worsley for a final, long read¬ 
ing. He hadn't completed a single sentence 
when the sound of a vehicle had us 
scrambling to our feet. And it was heading 
in our direction! It turned out to be driven 
by Norman Pendergast, a relation of the 
Pendergast mentioned earlier. He kindly 
drove past his destination in Benambra, all 
the way to McKenzies Road and our car. I 
was happy to have realised what for so long 
had been an ambition, but at the same time 
sad to have lost a dream. We had come full 
circle. O 


Chris on the rocky dome south-west of Mt 
Tambo with the rugged Bindi Summit of Mt 
Tambo to the right. The cleared land on 
the extreme right is part of Bindi. Right, 
Chris atop 'the peak on a peak' on the 
Sisters (1231 metres). Sue Baxter 


Our movements were hastened 
by hearing a killer whale blow 
right alongside us. 


'No more sleep. Killers 
blowing all round. All 
hands kept warm by tramp¬ 
ing the floe and huddling 
round the blazing fire of 
seal blubber till dawn.' 
(Worsley, p 15) 


We intended to fol¬ 
low the Teapot Creek 
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f his is where we got lost during my last 
attempt', mumbled my walking part¬ 
ner Malcolm Edgar as rain muffled his 
words. We were lost too, high up in the 
clouds on Ellen Peak at the eastern end of 
the classic Stirling Ridge Walk in south-west 
Western Australia. As though to tease us, 
through holes in the mist we caught 
glimpses ahead of wet, grey slabs inter¬ 
spersed with bands of scrub while on either 
side were perilous cliffs and steep gullies. 
One of these gullies was to take us round 
the base of the northern cliffs. Malcolm's 


Much of the camping on the Stirling Range is 
in rock shelters such as this one south of 
Pyungoorup Peak. David Wagland. Pages 64 
and 65, scenery more typical of South-west 
Tasmania—the great mass of Bluff Knoll from 
the top of Pyungoorup Peak. Brian Tniran. 
Right, cliffs loom through the mist near Ellen 
Peak. Wagland 


two previous attempts (in similar weather) 
had ended in false leads that either took the 
parties out to the edge of oblivion or into 
impenetrable scrub. 

Although the limited visibility was a 
hindrance to us on that walk (my first trip 
along the Stirling Range) we felt delightfully 
remote within the cocoon of cloud that 
enveloped the ridge most of the time. 
Surrounding the jagged Stirling Range is a 
contrasting landscape of flat wheat- and 
sheep farms. Several hundred metres above 
these green pastures, on the eastern side of 
Ellen Peak, we waded through prickly, 
waist-high undergrowth searching for a faint 
track at foot level. Even in October a cold 
Antarctic wind roared around the southern 
slopes, buffeting the hardy looking spring 
wild flowers that graced the mountain. It 
was a relief eventually to stumble down the 
correct gully that led round to the 
protected, northern side of Ellen Peak. 


Later that day we tramped over a 
windswept saddle between Ellen Peak and 
Pyungoorup Peak, then descended into the 
lush, southern slopes beneath huge, 
overhanging rock walls. In contrast to the 
northerly aspect, where casuarina (she-oak) 
and dry heath scrub dominate, the southern 
side of Pyungoorup Peak is marked by 
mossy forest with a ground cover of razor- 
sharp reeds. In the cool, wet conditions we 
found that nylon overpants slipped rather 
gracefully through the most prickly, dense 
scrub. 


We arrived at an open bivvy-cave below 
Pyungoorup Peak an hour before dusk. 
Mist swirled round the green walls of this 
rather exposed cave, thwarting our attempts 
to dry clothing. Outside the rain poured 
down and waterfalls cascaded from the 
amphitheatre of cliffs and grey gloom around 
us. We had come prepared with several litres 
of water, but a seasonal water drip' nearby 
gave us an ample supply for cooking. 

On day two of the walk we took many 
false leads, not made any easier by the poor 
visibility. Compass bearings provided some 
assistance (along with an early version of 
the track notes which accompany this 
article) but sporadic views of the spec¬ 
tacular peaks of Mirlpunda (known as the 
Arrows) through the mist were the most 
reliable indicator that we were on route. 
While crossing the saddle between Bakers 
Knob and Pyungoorup Peak, we glanced 
back at the awesome 200 metre high 
North-west Face of Pyungoorup. I tucked 
this irresistible rockclimbing challenge away 
for a future trip (which became a reality 
only two months later). 

The Arrows, which from the surrounding 
plains resemble three slanted arrows of 
rock embedded in the ridge, are the next 
feature encountered during an east-west 
traverse. The trick in navigating across the 
Arrows is to judge the best height and 


aspect to traverse. The Third Arrow is the 
most easterly peak and is bypassed on the 
northern side, with spectacular walking 
amidst towering rock pinnacles and blocks 
which eventually leads through a deep 
chasm. The most popular bivouac spot on 
the walk is a large cave at the base of the 
northern cliff-face on the Third Arrow. We 
lunched in the shelter of this spacious cave 
before replenishing our water supply from 
the plastic water barrel within a cleft on the 
west side of the peak. 

The Second Arrow has a fairly broad 
ridge that links the narrow sky¬ 
line ridges of the First Arrow. 
This most westerly peak of the 
Arrows has an exposed and airy 
summit without an obvious 
escape route. Fortunately, we 
found the steep descent route 
on the north-west side just as a 
blast of cold wind and rain set 
in. Malcolm and I cautiously 
scrambled down a series of 
slippery and sometimes under¬ 
cut rock ledges, taking off our 
heavy, sodden packs on the 
most technical sections. By late 
afternoon thick mist and drizzle 
had shrouded the ridge again, 
and we felt anxious about 
finding a possible camp-site on 
a wooded saddle further west 
(below Isongerup Peak) in 
fading light. We spotted a small 
cave on the northern cliff-face 
of the First Arrow while clam¬ 
bering down the wet rocks, so 
we stopped for the night at this 
cosy, six-person bivvy. Later, as 
the stove chugged away, we sat 
comfortably inside the cave entrance and 
watched the storms wrap around the 
Arrows. The shrieking winds occasionally 
parted the clouds for brief interludes to 
reveal window-like views of another world 
far below. 

Dawn on the third day of the walk was 
quite surreal as mist gently wafted around 
our hole-in-the-wall bivvy. After a leisurely 
breakfast we carried on down the rock 
steps and on to the steep, northern spur of 
the First Arrow. This spur is used as access 
on to the ridge for the shorter circuit walk. 
At its steepest grade, one is forced to use 
saplings, roots and any other protrusions as 
handholds. Pleading to Bluff Knoll, we 
turned westwards and followed the base of 
various clifflines dappled in bright-orange 
lichen. At one point the obvious path 
seemed to merge with a small, slippery 
ledge above a cliff of indeterminable height. 
In the mist the only other conceivable route 
off this pronounced step in the ridge was 
down a small, bottomless gully with a four 
metre high overhang at the base. 

As we had heard stories of exposed, wet 
scrambling (most of them mythical) we had 
come prepared with a small length of hand 
line. Flowever, when this rope was doubled 
round a tree anchor (for retrieval) it ended 
about two metres above a steep scree 
landing. We tentatively trusted rope stretch 
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track notes 


to make up the difference, and as our feet 
touched ground the rope bounced up¬ 
wards. Needless to say, from the base of 
the step we spied a more feasible route 
round the step, which had not been evident 
from above. 

Isongerup Peak has a long, sweeping 
eastern ridge with more open scrub, and 
most parties make good progress on this 
section. Beyond this peak one descends to 
a lesser, rather undistinguished peak with 
the unbelievable name of Moongoongoon- 
derup Hill. Beyond this mouthful of a peak 
the ridge becomes more lumpy and broad 
for a few kilometres, with the track tending 
to follow the highest ground. As Malcolm 
and 1 ambled along this section the sun 
came out from behind the clouds, illumina¬ 
ting a wonderful sea of glistening wild flowers 
still wet from the recent showers. Most 
memorable were the mountain bells and 
protea. 

Our happy wanderings through the 
colourful scrub were interrupted at one 
point when Malcolm tripped on a small 
tree stump and came crashing down on to 
a pointed stick, cutting his hand badly. After 
some first aid, we were on our way again, 
soon wrestling through prickly scrub 
thickets and false leads at the base of Bluff 
Knoll massif The route up the eastern side 
of Bluff Knoll is on a well-defined spur that 
rises 400 metres to a peak called East Bluff 
Our energetic excitement near the top of 
the spur turned into exhausted disappoint¬ 
ment when the map was checked, revealing 
that we were separated from the main peak 
by a chasm. 

We sunk down into the scrubby saddle 
and found crossing the chasm unexpect¬ 
edly easy, before the long, gentle slog up to 
the true summit of Bluff Knoll (1095 
metres). The tourist track beyond the sum¬ 
mit felt like a six-lane freeway in com¬ 
parison to the three days of scrub and we 
quickly descended to the car park and had 
hitched a lift to the Chester Pass Road by 
nightfall. There was no traffic about, and as 
we had to work the next day 1 left Malcolm 
with our packs and slowly jogged about 13 
kilometres along the North East Track—the 
northern boundary of the park—to retrieve 
our car. It was an exhausting finish to the 
trip. 

I have since returned to the Stirling Ridge 
in different seasons and experienced its 
other moods—from the waves of cloud that 
roll over the high peaks to dazzling, clear 
summer skies. However, one's first 
impressions of a wild place usually remain 
the most vivid. For me, the best memories 
of this walk are mist shrouded crags 
adorned in brilliant-coloured, orange lichen. 
In those conditions you feel totally 
detached on a uniquely beautiful botanical 
island with only the occasional reminder of 
a world beyond when the clouds part. O 

David Waglond (who also wrote the Track Notes 
accompanying this article) enjoys the extremes of far¬ 
away places. His passion for outdoors pursuits, including 
rockclimbing and mountaineering, has provided oppor¬ 
tunities to visit and photograph many beautiful places. 
He was profiled by Quentin Chester in Wild no 64. 


T he Stirling 
Ridge Walk 


A bushwalking classic, by David Wagland 



^ he 'Stirling Ridge Walk' is one of the 
Cr classic bushwalks of south-west 
Western Australia. The walk, in the 
eastern part of the Stirling Range 
National Park, has dramatic mountain 
scenery amidst steep, scmbby terrain. 
Unique vegetation abounds—you will 
see everything from minute orchids to 
heath scrub to flowering eucalypts—and 
there are at least 1500 flowering plants 
including 87 endemic species. 

The walk is a 20 kilometre long 
traverse of the ridge between 
Bluff Knoll (the highest peak 
in the Stirling Range at 
1095 metres above sea 
level) and Ellen Peak 
(1012 metres). The route 
can be completed in 
either direction in two 
to three days. It is not a 
circular walk unless a 
National Park boundary 
service track (North East 
Track) is used for the re¬ 
turn journey-otherwise a _ d 
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car shuttle is required. A shorter, circular 
route which takes in the more interesting 
section of the ridge and which is known as 
the 'Half Ridge Walk' is also briefly 
described. 

• When to go 

Spring is the ideal time to visit—wild flowers 
are abundant, the weather is generally clear 
and water is often available en route. 
Summer months are usually warm and dry 
although the high peaks can be beset with 
cold weather from the south. During 
summer and autumn water seepages along 
the ridge become dry, so it is necessary to 
carry water-supplies. Winter is marked by 
cold, wet or cloudy weather and short days, 
but can give a delightfully isolated experi¬ 
ence, particularly when mist encloses the 
ridge. 

• Maps and references 

The Ellen Peak 1:50 000 sheet is the best of 
its type available but doesn't show fire 
tracks or approach walking routes on to the 
Stirling Ridge. More detailed (and useful) 
sketch maps and descriptions covering the 
area are found in Mountain Walks in the 
Stirling Range, Torridon Publications, 14 
McTaggart Road, Capel, WA 6271; and in 
|ohn and Monica Chapman's 
Bushwalking in Australia, publish¬ 
ed by Lonely Planet. There is 
also a very good 1:15 000 map 
of the range available in Perth for 
about $10 from the Department 
of Land Administration. 

• Camping 

Minimal-impact camping is al¬ 
lowed along the ridge either in 
natural rock shelters or in tent 
sites amongst thickets of euca- 
lypts and she-oaks. Camp-fires 
are not permitted because fire¬ 
wood is sparse (also to minimise 
risk of bushfires); walkers must 
use portable stoves. 

• Access 

The Stirling Range National Park 
is about 80 kilometres north of 
Albany and some 350 kilo¬ 
metres south-east of Perth. 

Chester Pass Road is the main 
road which runs north-east to 
south-west through the park. 
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The Department of Conservation &Land 
Management requests that walkers sign a 
registration book at the northern rangers' 
station at the junction of Bluff Knoll Road 
and Chester Pass Road. (As this book isn't 
necessarily checked daily, walkers should 
notify other contacts and preferably have at 
least three persons in the party.) There are 
no fees for walkers although a vehicle entry 
fee of $8.00 is charged to use Bluff Knoll 
car park. The local ranger should be con¬ 
tacted for updated access and other infor¬ 
mation—phone/fax (08) 9827 9230. 

The Stirling Ridge Walk starts either at the 
Bluff Knoll car park or near the boundary 
fence on the Glenelg Estate. If private 
vehicle access (including car shuttles) to 
either entry point is not possible, a transfer 
service can be arranged with the owners of 
the Bluff Knoll Cafe (phone them on 1081 
9827 9293) at a cost of $30-35. Alter¬ 
natively, prospective parties can base them¬ 
selves at the Stirling Ranges Caravan Park 
and complete the walk as a circular trip 
using the North East Track as a link be¬ 
tween the entry points. 

To reach the start of the walk(s) from 
Glenelg Estate, drive north from the 


northern rangers' station along Chester Pass 
Road for about nine kilometres to the 
junction with Sandalwood Road. Turn right 
(east) into Sandalwood Road and continue 
for 15 kilometres until Glenelg Estate is 
reached. (If you intersect Gnowellen Road 
you have gone three kilometres too far.) 
Turn right into Glenelg Estate and drive past 
the homestead (leave gates as you find 
them), turn left at the first intersection and 
follow this track for about one kilometre 
(keeping west of the farm fence) to a 'road 
closed' sign (just before two boggy creek 
crossings). Overnight parking and bush 
camping are permitted at this entry point. 
The National Park boundary fence (original 
entry point) is approximately 1.2 kilometres 
south along the fence-line. 

• Warnings 

There can be severe cold weather, includ¬ 
ing occasional snowfalls, along the Stirling 
Ridge Walk at any time of the year. These 
extreme conditions can make navigation 
very difficult and a compass is essential. 
Also be prepared for ill-defined tracks and 
false leads. As the route sometimes skirts 
close to cliff-edges, and in places requires 
scrambling, a light hand line (up to 10 
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GRADE Difficult 

LENGTH Two-three days (Stirling Ridge 
Walk) or two days (Half Ridge Walk) 
TYPE Mountain scenery 


BEST TIME Spring and cooler months 

SPECIAL POINTS 

Unique vegetation and 
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metres long) may be worth carrying for 
pack-hauling on slippery rock steps. Having 
experience of exposed scrambling is helpful. 

The prickly nature of the scrub results in 
a scratchy walking experience. Long sleeves 
and long pants make walking more 
comfortable and gardening gloves may 
protect the hands when grappling with 
sharp reeds and shrubs. 

As mentioned, water-supplies are unreli¬ 
able along the ridge. Six to eight litres of 
water for each person should be carried. 
Although there is a water barrel near the 
popular Tliird Arrow camping cave, the 
water cannot be relied upon. Walkers are 
encouraged to make a note of water-sup¬ 
plies in the registration book to keep future 
parties informed. 

The park ranger can be contacted to 
provide an update on local weather, water- 
supplies and track conditions. One other 
recommendation is to start the walk with 
clean boots as the Stirling Range has a 
problem with die-back disease (Phytoph- 
thora cimamomi). 

• The Stirling Ridge Walk 

The following description covers the walk 

from east to west. One advantage of 



walking this way is that route finding close 
to East Bluff (near Bluff Knoll) is easier 
when approaching from the east. Another 
is that Bluff Knoll becomes the apex of the 
trip—the final stage down to the car park on 
the tourist track is relatively easy (par¬ 
ticularly in poor visibility) and hitching a lift 
from the car park to Chester Pass Road is 
feasible. 

The walk is described here as a two-day 
trip, but an extra day is recommended to 
allow time for optional side-trips to summits 
of peaks along the ridge. Possible camp sites 
for a three-day trip are mentioned below. 
Day one: boundary fence, Gleneig 
Estate—Mirlpunda (TTiird Arrow). (Dis¬ 
tance: 7 kilometres. Time: 6-7 hours.) 
Erom the boundary fence—Ellen Peak and 
its north-east spur are clearly visible—walk 
south through bush (faint tracks may be 
found), crossing the North East Track 
(parallel to the boundary fence) after about 
100 metres. Continue south for one 
kilometre (three-quarters of an hour) to 
where the bush becomes more open. The 
northern spur and track should be visible 
from this point although the spur track is 
closed for revegetation. Walkers are urged 
to take a marked diversion to 
the west. This spur leads on to 
the northern ridge which is 
followed southwards over a few 
small knolls to a wooded saddle 
(possible camping area) before 
the steep, north-east spur 
(which lies immediately below 
the rocky ramparts of Ellen 
Peak). 

Near the top of the north-east 
spur, continue through some 
she-oaks to a small cairn and 
fork in the track at the base of 
the rock buttresses of Ellen 
Peak. The left fork leads to the 
summit of Ellen Peak by the 
steep and challenging eastern 
gully. The right fork is the 
standard Stirling Ridge Walk 
route and skirts round the 
northern base of the Ellen Peak 
cliffs (its north-western buttress) 
to the saddle between Ellen 
Peak and Pyungoorup Peak. It is 
a three-hour walk (five kilo¬ 
metres) from the boundary 
fence to this saddle. 

As a diversion from the ridge 
walk, the best route to the 
summit of Ellen Peak is by way 
of the western gully. This 
obvious feature overlooks the 
saddle between Ellen Peak and 
Pyungoorup Peak. The gully 
provides a steep, but relatively 
easy route (compared with the 
eastern gully) to the summit 
with spectacular views. 


The sprawling Stirling Range as 
seen from the summit of Bluff 
Knoll. Wagland 


Heading west from the Ellen Peak-Pyun- 
goomp Peak saddle, walk up the rounded 
east spur of Pyungoorup Peak through 
open scrub to a fork in the track (where the 
slope steepens). The track straight ahead 
leads to the summit while the left fork is the 
ridge-walk route. 

The ridge walk descends south from the 
eastern spur of Pyungoorup Peak, then 
traverses beneath its southern cliff-faces. 
About 300 metres along the base of the 
cliffs is an open cave. This bivouac site is 
rather exposed but has room for six people 
and there is a seasonal water drip 30 
metres to its west. 

The traverse across the base of 
Pyungoorup Peak is one kilometre long 
through thick scrub (gloves are useful here 
when grasping sharp reeds) and takes about 
one-and-a-half hours in either direction. 
When travelling west, beware of false leads 
that quickly gain height. The track emerges 
on to the saddle between Pyungoorup 
Pinnacle (a tower of rock at the western 
side end of Pyungoorup Peak) and Bakers 
Knob. Tent camp-sites are feasible and are 
an option for walkers taking three days to 
traverse the ridge. From here, follow the 
track west round the northern side of the 
broad crest of Bakers Knob (930 metres). 
From the western side of this mountain 
Mirlpunda, otherwise known as the Arrows, 
can be seen. These three closely spaced, 
rocky peaks are similar in shape and have 
steep western flanks. 

Descend north-westwards on to the 
saddle, then up the ridge leading to the 
Third Arrow. This peak is split by a number 
of gullies and buttresses. At the foot of the 
Third Arrow cluster, a prominent east-west 
gully or chasm divides the eastern buttress 
and the eastern pinnacle. Descend steeply 
to the base of this chasm to a fork in the 
track. The through route ('the chasm track') 
carries on up the middle gully to the 
western side of the peak. The right fork 
sidles round the base of the cliffs of the 
northern buttress and reaches the Third 
Arrow camping cave (approximately three- 
quarters of an hour from Bakers Knob). A 
short scramble leads to the cave, which has 
berths for eight people. 

There is a side-trip to the summit of the 
Third Arrow which is approached from the 
eastern end of the 'chasm' feature de¬ 
scribed above. Walk in a southerly direction 
diagonally upwards along the base of the 
cliffs to a steep and narrow gully that 
divides the main peak and the eastern but¬ 
tress. Scramble up the gully to the summit 
plateau. An easier alternative is to take a 
smaller gully a few metres past the one 
above, which leads up to the main eastern 
ridge of the peak. A straightforward walk 
from here gains the summit of this at¬ 
tractive peak. You should take great care to 
select the correct descent route, particularly 
in misty conditions! 

A potential source of water is on the west 
side of the Third Arrow, approximately 40 
metres south of the middle gully. The water 
is contained in a plastic, 200 litre barrel that 
collects seepage drips from a cave at the 
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top of a steep, narrow gully (chimney) 
beyond the flat area (tent accommodation 
with great views can be had here, but it 
may be damp!) A scramble up the chimney 
leads to the cave and the water barrel— 
beware of slippery rock! This water-supply, 
although surprisingly unpolluted to date, 
has been critically low in recent years. The 
nearest reliable source of water is the creek 
along the North Mirlpunda Track (see notes 
for 'Half Ridge Walk', below). 

Day two: Third Arrow (Mirlpunda)- 
Bluff Knoll car park. (Distance: 12 kilo¬ 
metres. Time: 9 hours.) This long day may 
be shortened by an hour or so if the First 
Arrow camping cave (or slightly beyond) is 
reached on the first day of a two-day, 
east-west traverse of the ridge. 

From the western side of the Third 
Arrow (middle gully) follow an obvious 
track across the nearby saddle through 
open scrub and slabs to the summit of the 
Second Arrow. To descend from this 
summit, walk east for about 20 metres, then 
follow a faint track north and eventually 
north-west (avoiding cliffs) to the saddle 
between the Second and First Arrows. 
Ascend the First Arrow by way of the crest 
of the east ridge. From the summit cairn of 
the First Arrow, carefully scramble down a 
series of rock ledges on the north west side 
of the peak. The camping cave is about 30 
metres below the summit and can be 
gained by a IS metre walk east from the 
descent track. Up to six people can sleep in 
this cave. It has a sheltered, northerly aspect 
but no reliable water nearby. The descent 
track continues a short way to a small 
saddle between the First Arrow summit and 
a rocky outcrop known as 'the north-west 
pinnacle'. 

From here, it is possible either to 
scramble up and over the pinnacle, then 
descend by a short rock step (tricky in 
wet/misty conditions) to an intermediate 
ridge; or to descend a north easterly 
tending rake and narrow gully to a point at 


the base of the cliffs where a westerly track 
can be followed to rejoin the ridge. 

Walkers heading west for Isongerup Peak 
should descend from the intermediate ridge 
by way of two distinct, red bluffs, then 
follow the base of the cliffs westwards to 
rejoin the ridge crest. The route passes 
through a small rock cleft to emerge on to 
a she-oak saddle where a rest spot and 
potential tent sites are found (good for 
those undertaking a three-day walk). The 
above descent is complicated and although 
only 300 metres in distance, it can take up 
to an hour. From the north-western side of 
the First Arrow its steep, northern spur can 
be followed to join the North Mirlpunda 
Track, thus providing escape/access to the 
ridge walk at this point (see notes for Half 
Ridge Walk, below). 

The ascent of Isongerup Peak (994 
metres) from the saddle on the west side of 
the Third Arrow is up the long ridge crest 
until the summit ridge is reached. The 
rounded summit ridge bears in a south¬ 
west direction to the top—totalling about 
one hour from the she-oak saddle. 

Isongerup Peak is characterised by a main 
peak and two lesser ones—one to the north- 
north-east and the other to the south-south- 
west. To reach the southern summit (and 
eventually Moongoongoonderup Hill) walk 
south along the ridge for about 200 metres 
to a rake about 10 metres wide and full of 
myrtle. Follow this rake down to a saddle 
vegetated in reeds, then keep to the 
ridgeline to gain the southern summit of 
Isongerup Peak (half an hour from the main 
peak). 

Continue from the southern summit by 
heading north for a few metres before 
descending west. The track is ill-defined 
here, passing through thickets of she-oaks 
and eucalypts. Follow the ridge south-west 
past the rounded, inconspicuous hump of 
Moongoongoonderup Hill (732 metres). 
This sector is about 700 metres long and 
takes half an hour to walk. 


An undulating and winding ridge two 
and a half kilometres long links Moongoon¬ 
goonderup Hill with the foot of East Bluff 
(an eastern outlier of Bluff Knoll, also 
known as Mt james' East Peak) and takes 
about two hours to walk. Initially the ridge 
heads north-west from Moongoongoon¬ 
derup Hill (there is a tent camp site in a 
wooded saddle close by), then wraps round 
to the south-west. Keep to the highest 
ground on the ridge to gain the foot of the 
steep, northern spur of East Bluff The spur 
is a 400 metre ascent and takes about two 
hours (including some scrambling). 

To reach Bluff Knoll from the summit 
ridge of East Bluff, walk south-west to a 
saddle, then proceed westwards to cross a 
narrow, rocky gully roughly midway 
between East Bluff and Bluff Knoll. Cross 
the upper end of the gully, then follow the 
ridge crest north, then north-west directly 
to the summit of Bluff Knoll. This final 
section takes an hour to walk. From the 
summit of Bluff Knoll a well-defined tourist 
track leads down to the Bluff Knoll car 
park—a distance of 3.1 kilometres entailing 
630 metres of descent. The descent takes 
about an hour (ascending takes twice as 
long!) and heads south-west to the saddle 
with Coyanarup Peak before switching 
back and across the north-west side of the 
mountain by way of a long, diagonal de¬ 
scent below Bluff Knoll's great cliffs. 

At Bluff Knoll car park, there may be a 
welcome car shuttle or a vehicle to hitch a 
ride. Otherwise it's an eight kilometre road- 
bash down to the junction with Chester 
Pass Road and caravan park (if you left your 
vehicle here, you're home!) just before this 
junction, the North East Track can be 
gained (for those walkers without a car 
shuttle) by an (optional) easy 13 kilometre 
walk back east to the Clenelg Estate 
boundary fence. 

• The Half Ridge Walk 
This shortened walk comprises the rugged 
section of ridge between Ellen Peak and the 
First Arrow of Mirlpunda. It is a 'leisurely' 
(time factor only) two-day walk with an 
overnight stop at Third Arrow or the nearby 
camping site. Directions are the same as 
described above, with the only exception 
being access on to/off the First Arrow. If 
starting by way of Ellen Peak, refer to 'Day 
one' in the Ridge Walk track notes above. 

If you are walking to the First Arrow from 
the boundary fence, take the inside (south¬ 
ern side) track—known as the Boundary 
Fence Track—along the fence-line and head 
west for one and a half kilometres to the 
North Mirlpunda Track. Follow this track 
southwards towards the First Arrow, cross¬ 
ing the North East Track after 200 metres. 
Continue walking south along the North 
Mirlpunda Track, crossing two creeks after 
about two kilometres. The second of these 
creeks usually flows well into summer. A 
further two kilometres beyond this creek 
the track ends at the base of the steep, 
northern spur below the First Arrow. Follow 
the crest of the spur to the gullies and 
pinnacles described in the Day two' section 
of the Stirling Ridge Walk notes. O 
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The First National Australian Rodeo, 
by Gory Edmond and Dirk Stuber 


/ t was promoted as the 'Plastic Pig Day!' 

The flier stated: 'Fun event for all wave 
hogs, paddle twirlers and compulsive show- 
offs everywhere! For the "expert" poser and 
novice alike.' Those who attended were not 
disappointed. It turned out to be an action- 
packed weekend of thrills and spills 
featuring high-quality white-water enter¬ 
tainment. 

Competition canoeing has a long history 
in the categories of white-water slalom, flat- 
water sprint and marathon racing. The 
relatively new addition of white-water 
rodeo has been inspired by European and 
North American paddlers. Rodeo is a 
natural development of white-water touring 
in that it emphasises play, and exploits (and 
encourages) the advantages of increasingly 
high performance kayaks. The organisers of 
our first national rodeo, held last year, were 
keen to promote the idea of play, fun and 
a spirit of friendly competition. 

The rodeo consisted of wave- and hole 
surfing and a novelty slalom. Readers have 
most likely seen slalom paddling during the 
Olympics; however, surfing and hole 
playing have received relatively limited 
exposure. Wave surfing depends upon 
standing waves which enable kayakers to 
maintain their position in the middle of a 
fast-flowing river. While surfing a standing 
wave paddlers attempt to perform a range 
of tricks and crowd pleasers. This 
expectation is extended to hole playing, 
which requires another white-water feature 
called a stopper. Fast-moving water tumbles 
over an obstruction and is recirculated 
creating a washing-machine effect. Holes or 
'slots' are found just upstream from these 
stoppers. Surfing the slot connects the 
rodeo to its terrestrial counterpart—the 
turbulent water aggressively bucks and 
throws the kayak, and leaning the wrong 
way can instantly throw a paddler upside 
down into the washing-machine with its 
jagged, rocky bottom. Bracing upstream is 
an almost guaranteed paddle snapper. 

We arrived at the Nymboida Canoeing 
Centre in northern New South Wales 
during the late afternoon with just enough 
light to inspect Goolang Creek. The creek is 
fed by the run-off from a hydroelectric 
station. A useful benefit of a controlled 
output is that when the water is shut off the 
creek-bed can be engineered to enhance 


the features for white-water play. With our 
limited exposure to river paddling it was a 
surprise to see such a healthy volume of 
bouncy, bubbling, splashing white water. 
We are more familiar with the dammed, 
water-starved and drought-stricken river¬ 
beds of southern NSW. 

This carefully manicured stretch of water 
proved to be deceptive. As novice white- 
water paddlers we were to experience the 
power and speed of the creek on Friday 
morning. When we signed the camping 
'contract' it was easy to be complacent. It 
stated that kayaking on the Nymboida course 
is a high-risk activity: 'There is substantial 
risk to users of the course including damage 
to property, bodily injury and, in rare 
instances, loss of life.' Once we had been 
spat off waves we could hardly hold, trashed 
by the hole and scared witless on Tennis 
Court Rapid the reality of these abstract 
words was rammed home. After our rude 
introduction to the creek we were impressed 
by the seeming ease with which the more 
experienced paddlers plied their craft. 

Friday was a day of practice and training. 
Paddlers trickled in from Queensland, 
Victoria, the ACT and many parts of NSW. 
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The more experienced were generous with 
their time and expertise, not only helping 
with paddling techniques but also advising 
on safety issues such as reading white water 
and spotting potential dangers. This process 
was assisted by the division of Goolang 
Creek into a number of sections (labelled 
a,b,c,d) to accommodate the needs and 
skills of various paddling abilities. With 
riverside paths, vehicular and pedestrian 
access, camping and cabins, and amenities, 
the Nymboida Canoeing Centre is ideal for 






learning and mastering the skills of white- 
water canoeing. However, this will take 
more than one trip. 

On Saturday the action started early. 
There were men's and women's novice, 
expert, master and junior categories. The 
competition began with two runs of the 
Crazy Slalom course. In addition to the 
standard slalom gates, novelty gates in¬ 
cluded a suspended inner tube below an 
ender hole where experts were expected to 
raise their bow and bump the tube (novices 
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'DJ' Dubois seems to have spotted a piranha 
(the fish, not the kayak) trying to share his 
nose-stand spot. Left, Steve Muir lying down 
on the job during the wave-surfing event. 
All photos Gary Edmond 


were given the option of head butting); a 
limbo gate; another inner tube through 
which to throw the paddle without 
touching; and an Eskimo roll or high-brace 
gate. Novices were given the option of 
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Mark Self gets a bit hotheaded in one of 
Goolang Creek's big holes. Left, A/Vhen we 
said "surfing", we didn't mean...' (Andrew 
Farrance mistakes Goolang Creek for Bells 
Beach.) 


portaging the formidable Tennis Court 
Rapid which featured four challenging 
gates. The slalom was scored out of 50 
points-with the first competitor receiving 
50, second place receiving 49, and so on. 

Following the slalom the competitors 
were divided into groups to alternate 
between hole- and wave surfing. In both 
events the contestants had to demonstrate 
their skill, enthusiasm and bravado 
for two periods of one minute 
each. If during their surfing ex¬ 
ploits they popped out of the hole 
or fell off the wave—and many of 
those extending themselves did— 
they were eligible to continue for 
the remainder of their time. The 
contestants were judged on boat 
control (10 points), tricks (10 
points) and crowd pleasers (5 
points). Scores were out of 25 and 
assessed by a panel of four judges 
who gave a total score out of 100 
for each event. Points were lost for 
looking grumpy, not having fun 
and being aggressive to judges and 
other competitors. The contestants 
were eventually given a score out 
of a possible two hundred and 
fifty. 

The judges and th« boisterous 
and encouraging audience gather¬ 
ed very close to the action. Par¬ 


ticipants, sensitive to the mood of the 
onlookers, did all they could to please 
them. Those who appreciate the difficulty 
of surfing a kayak in white water were awe¬ 
stricken to see Andrew Farrance stand, al¬ 
beit briefly, in his kayak during the wave 
surfing. Other kayakers who accomplished 
'360s' as well as side-, backward- and hand 
surfing were also impressive. Nick Boylan's 
'no hands' helmet paddle twirl raised some 


drink kero!) and even made a futile attempt 
to read a soggy pamphlet. Among the 
novices was 'the trier' paddling a sit-on 
kayak who had to abandon the traditional 
kayak because he spent more time 
emptying than paddling. Because the 
novices were bucked' far worse and swam 
more often than the experts, members of 
the audience periodically had to dash down 
the creek to assist those who were 


out the junior competition. Flis determined 
and ambitious performance, obviously 
exhilarating and immensely satisfying, 
exemplified the aims of the judges and 
organisers. 

Overall, the weekend was thoroughly 
enjoyable and reflected the organisers' 
aspirations that above all it should be fun. 
Flowever, when fun is linked to competi¬ 
tion there will be room for discontent¬ 
ment, especially in awarding places and 
prizes. Considerations of this kind should 
be weighed by participants before entering 
such 'competitions'. 

This year the National Australian Rodeo 
will again be run at Goolang Creek on the 
Anzac Day weekend. It is expected to be 
even bigger, more spectacular and more 
enjoyable. If you consider entering, think 
about hitting the river soon. O 

Gary Edmond is an active sea kayaker who has paddled 
across Bass Strait. He is a former executive member of 
the NSW Sea Kayak Club and is working towards a PhD 
in law at the University of New South Wales. 

Dirk Stuber, initially a sea kayaker, is expanding into 
kayak racing and white-water activities. He is an 
instructor with the NSW Board of Canoe Education, has 
paddled across Torres Strait, is a former President of the 
NSW Sea Kayak Club and teaches nursing at TAPE. 


eyebrows. Among the colourfully costumed 
contestants were Batwoman (Danielle 
Woodward), Zorro (Andrew Farrance), 
Darth Vader (Dave Finlay), Ninja Turtle 
(Andy Barkham) and the Flaming Viking 
(Marie Self). 

While being violently bounced about in 
the hole, contestants tried to juggle eggs, eat 
fruit, drink beer, breathe fire (or, if unlucky. 


breathless or floundering. There were 
numerous impressive younger performers 
and the rodeo scene looks promising for 
future years. 

The philosophy underpinning the rodeo 
was evident at the prize-giving ceremony. 
The major prize did not go to the most 
proficient paddler but to the youngest and 
possibly most enthusiastic. Mark Killip took 
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Nature under the magnifying glass, by Kirsty Hamilton 
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Brittle gum detail. 
Above, sandstone flakes. 
Page 76, mountain 
hickory wattle seed pod. 
Page 77, river red gum 
detail. 


Keen amateur pnotograpner 
for many years. She is also 
rockclimber who loves 
travelling—a combination 
which often presents her 
with exciting photographic 
possibilities. She is 
particularly interested in 
macro- and landscape 
photography. 
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track notes — easier walking 


j^ake Tali Karng 


One of Victoria's most attractive 
walking destinations, by Stephen Down 


A ess than 200 years ago, Victoria's only 
natural alpine lake was hidden to every¬ 
one except the wildlife—even the local 
koori people were not aware of its ex¬ 
istence until early last century. If you are 
lucky enough to explore this area you, too, 
will find that Tali Karng does not disclose its 
location easily. There are very few places 
from which you can view the lake away 
from the shores. 

The lake is generally considered to have 
been created about 1500 years ago by a 
massive landslide off the Sentinels. It hasn't 
a natural overflow; the wall of rubble which 
holds back the water is permeable and 
eventually some water gets through to 
enter the infant Wellington River. 

Anyone who enjoys visiting lakes nestled 
serenely in steep, forested valleys with rocky 
peaks soaring above them will enjoy Lake 
Tali Karng. The walk to and from the lake is 
varied and interesting. It begins in high, 
snow-gum-covered ridges and snow plains 
with views over rolling hills and mountains 
before going down to the shores of the 
lake. The track then descends through an 
age-old scree slope now covered in thick 
forest to the Wellington River which winds 
its way through the rolling ridges back to 
the first bridge on the Tamboritha Road. 

The walk described is perfect for hot 
summer weekends. Starting high up in the 
Alps where the temperatures are less stifling 
than on the lower plains, it ends later that 
day at the lake where a welcome, refreshing 
dip is often the first thing people indulge in 
on their arrival. On the second day the walk 
continues downhill, crossing the Wellington 
River 16 times before the road is reached. 

Tali Karng is very popular but even dur¬ 
ing busy times it is possible to find a quiet 
spot by the lake and soon become caught 
up in the spell of the place. It won't be long 
before you are planning your next trip to 
this magical place. 

The Alpine National Park fire of january 
this year affected much of the area around 
this walk. See Wild Information on page 17 
for more details. 

• When to go 

The best time of year is between December 
and April. In late spring there tends to be 
melting snow which can make crossing the 
Wellington River 16 times an interesting 
challenge for experienced, strong parties. In 


late autumn and winter, snow can make the 
higher sections of the walk difficult if not 
impossible without skis. As the walk begins 
n high alpine country, bad weather should 
be expected at any time of the year. 

* Warnings 

Once at the lake it is safer to collect water 
above Snowdon Falls rather than from the 
lake itself Unfortunately, some people have 
not learned (or are lazy) and still wash them¬ 
selves and their cooking gear in the lake with 
soap. Also, not everyone uses the toilet that 
is situated well away from the lake. (Boiling 
the lake water should make it safe for you 
0 drink.) Don't rely on finding firewood at 
the lake for cooking—take a portable stove. 
Lastly, remember to take your rubbish back 
with you. Tali Karng is Victoria's only natural 
alpine lake; we cannot afford to destroy it. 
R Maps 

The Tali Karng 1:25 000 Vicmap covers 
almost the entire walk, except the first four 
kilometres from McFarlane Saddle; the 
Tamboritha-Moroka 1:50 000 Vicmap in¬ 
cludes the first four kilometres from McFar¬ 
lane Saddle. 

% Access 

Access is by way of Licola and East 
Gippsland's Princes Highway. Licola is 260 
kilometres from Melbourne and it is a 
further 84 kilometres to the start of the walk. 
Do not cross the bridge over the Macalister 
River when driving towards Licola but con- 

A glimpse of Lake Tali Karng, overshadowed 
by the Sentinels, from Echo Point. Both photos 
Stephen Down 
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GRADE Moderate 
LENGTH Two days 

TYPE Alpine views; forest; lake; river crossings 
REGION Victoria's eastern Alps 
BEST TIME Summer-early autumn 

SPECIAL POINTS 

A car shuttle is required 












tinue along the Tamboritha Road for an¬ 
other 17 kilometres until the first bridge 
over the Wellington River is reached. There 
is an excellent bush camp with pit toilet 
straight after this bridge, useful for Friday 
night campers. Six kilometres more will bring 
you to the third bridge over the Wellington 
River. This is where the Tali Karng walking 
track finishes. As a car shuttle is required, a 
car should be left here. Car parking is 
available before and after the bridge. 

The way now becomes a gravel road and 
winds on and up for a further 48 
kilometres to Arbuckle Junction. Turn right 
down the Moroka Road and continue for 
13 kilometres to McFarlane Saddle. There is 
parking on the right. The walk begins along 


an old vehicle track leading south-east from 
the car park. An intentions book is a few 
metres up the track. 

• Camping 

There are numerous camp sites before the 
descent to the lake and between the Valley 
of Destruction and the Tamboritha Road. 
At the lake itself the southern end has 
several open spots with a large number of 
tent sites. The pit toilet is near the main, 
middle camp-site. 

• McFarlane Saddle-Spion Kopje- 
Gilleos Track-Lake Tali Karng-Valley 
of Destruction-Wellington River 

Day one. You will need to carry water for 
the day as the only guaranteed water is at 
the lake. After filling in the intentions book 


at McFarlane Saddle continue along the 
McFarlane Saddle Walking Track through 
snow gums and snow plains. After one- 
and-a-half kilometres you will reach the 
Spion Kopje Walking Track. If the weather 
is fine, turn right (roughly south-west) on 
to this track. 

(If the weather is bad, do not turn right 
on to the Spion Kopje Walking Track but 
instead continue along the McFarlane 
Saddle Walking Track, which is a more 
sheltered but less interesting route. It goes 
along the edge of the Wellington Plain, 
then skirts the east edge of Spion Kopje 
before finally joining the Millers Ffut 
Track. Turn right and go along this track. 
Continue past the junction of the Spion 
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Kopje Walking Track until you reach the 
junction of Gilleos Track.) 

The Spion Kopje Walking Track is indistinct 
in places so care is needed with navigation. 
There are markers on the snow gums but 
these can sometimes be difficult to find. 
The track now slowly heads up on to the 
Spion Kopje ridge through more snow 
gums and snow plains. The track undulates 
its way along this gentle ridge. Frequently 
there are pleasant views to the east and 
west. The track to Picture Point is reached 
after another four kilometres. As a short 
side walk it will bring you to some limited 
views of the surrounding mountains. 

Now the Spion Kopje Walking Track 
swings eastward and heads down to the 
end of the Wellington Plain. The track 
almost joins the McFarlane Saddle Walking 
Track but instead climbs on to and then 
follows the Spion Kopje Range. A short 
climb to this rocky outcrop will bring you to 
the spectacular views of the surrounding 
Victorian Alps. On a good day the Bluff can 
be seen to the north-west and the Gipps- 
land Lakes to the south. If the weather is 
kind, the summit is an excellent spot for 



Lake Tali Kamg is a unique, fragile and 
precious area which attracts many 
visitors each year, particularly in the 
summer months. Human impact on the 
lake and its surrounds has been very 
significant. Listed here are a few sug¬ 
gestions as to how you may minimise 
your impact. 

A It is best not to camp in the catchment 
area. Overnight camping has a far 
greater impact than day visiting. There 
are good camp-sites within half a day's 
walk of Tali Kamg such as the Riggalls 
Old Hut site on the Wellington River 
below the lake. 

Fuel stoves should be used at all times. 
Should a fire be absolutely necessary for 
safety reasons always use an existing 
fireplace—don't create a new one—and 
use as little wood as possible. 

A Because the catchment area of the 
lake is small, it is easily contaminated by 
inappropriate toilet practices and inap¬ 
propriate washing. To help to maintain 
the long-drop toilet add some of the ash 
provided (or collect ash from old fire¬ 
places) and don't put plastics down the 
toilet. Wash hands and dishes well away 
from the water's edge; don't use soaps 
or detergents; carry out all your food 

Carry out what you carry in. If you 
can, carry out other people's rubbish as 
well. 

It is critical that we act responsibly in 
this beautiful, fragile place to prevent 
further degradation and/or imposition of 
stringent regulations. Every visitor has 
some impact, but one can minimise this 
to keep Tali Kamg clean and beautiful 
for all people for all time. 

Dan Garlick and Nicki Munro 


lunch. Then it is time to descend, so make 
sure that your knees are up to it. 

The track goes down from Spion Kopje 
back into forest to meet a T-junction. Left is 
the Millers Hut Track; right, the Riggall Spur 
Track. (This is where the inclement-weather 
alternative described above rejoins the route.) 
Take the latter. After a few metres Gilleos 
Track is reached. You now have a choice of 
how to get to the lake. Gilleos Track is my 
preference as it has more interesting forest 
and a slightly more dramatic, knee-crunch¬ 
ing descent to the lake. However, the Riggall 
Spur Track, which is slightly longer, does 
have an excellent lookout of the lake at 
Echo Point. Both alternatives are described 
below. 

Gilleos Track at first gradually descends 
through snow gums, then mountain ash 
begins to dominate. After about three kilo¬ 
metres the slope gets much steeper and the 
track becomes a series of switchbacks. In 
less than half a kilometre about 300 metres 
in height are lost. When your knees finally 
start to protest, the lake begins to sparkle 
through the tall mountain ash. The track 
meets the lake on the north shore. The 
camp sites start in the forest near Gilleos 
Track, and continue round the west shore 
to the Clive Lanigan Memorial Walking 
Track. 

The Riggall Spur Track is an old four-wheel- 
drive track which used to provide access for 
four-wheel-drive vehicles to within a kilo¬ 
metre of the lake. Fortunately, it is now 
exclusively for bushwalkers. The track basic¬ 
ally follows Riggall Spur. After three-and-a- 
half kilometres you reach the Echo Point 
Track junction. It is possible to camp here, 
albeit without water. Leave your packs at 
the junction and, as a side walk, continue 
along the left branch of Riggall Spur Track. 
About 200 metres along the track you will 
find a lookout over the lake, with the Sen¬ 
tinels rising majestically above the water. 
After taking in the views, head back to your 
packs and continue down the Echo Point 
Track to the lake. The track reaches the lake 
between the two main camping areas. 

It is wise to leave McFarlane Saddle early 
enough to have time to explore the lake. A 
two kilometre walk circumnavigates the 
lake on a rough walking pad. 

Day two. As on the first day, part of the 
day's walk can be done by either of two 
different tracks. You can walk back up the 
Echo Point Track, then continue down the 
Riggall Spur Track to the Wellington River. 
TTiis route has views over the rolling ridges 
of the Alps but is less varied than the Clive 
Lanigan Memorial Walking Track, which 
descends through the Valley of Destruction 
and continues along the Wellington River. 
The Riggall Spur Track meets the Welling¬ 
ton River at the junction of the Clive Lan¬ 
igan Memorial Walking Track and the Well¬ 
ington River Walking Track. 

The Clive Lanigan Memorial Walking 
Track leaves the lake at the south-west end 
of the camp-sites near the ridge which falls 
from the Sentinels and meets the ancient 
landfill. The track heads up a little before 
gradually, then steeply, falling through the 
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Valley of Destruction. What would once 
have been a barren scree slope caused by 
the landslide has been covered by forest 
over the centuries. From the many small 
boulders it is still evident that you are in fact 
on the ancient landslide that formed the 
lake. 

After a 250 metre descent the track 
flattens out and passes through a small 
section of damp forest. About two 
kilometres from the lake the track becomes 
an old four-wheel-drive track. The walking 
now follows this track through dry forest for 
another four kilometres until the four- 
wheel-drive track to the Chromite Mines is 
reached. Do not turn left up this track but 
follow the one that heads toward the 


Wellington River. You will then come to the 
Riggall Spur Track. The signposts are a little 
confusing in this section. If you cross the 
river here you have joined the Riggall Spur 
Track and have gone the wrong way. 

If you decide to walk down the Riggall 
Spur Track from Tali Kamg, the Wellington 
River heralds the end of this track. After 
crossing the Wellington River the Riggall 
Spur Track will quickly meet the Wellington 
River Walking Track; turn right here. 

The Wellington River Walking Track now 
becomes a walkers-only track again and 
contours above and parallel to the river 
before reaching the first river crossing. If the 
day is hot you will be glad to wade across 
the river for some welcome relief If the 


Lunch on the summit of Spion Kopje. The 
Wellington Plateau and the Sentinels are in 
the background. 


weather is cold and wet the remaining 
part of the walk can become a bit of a 
slog. 

The river is crossed eight times within 
three kilometres. Before the sixth crossing 
the (four-wheel-drive) Carey River Track 
joins from the right. Both tracks cross the 
river at the same spot but then split and 
run roughly parallel until they meet again 
after the seventh crossing. If you are on 
the four-wheel-drive track between the 
sixth and seventh crossings an unmarked 
four-wheel-drive track will descend from 
the left shortly after leaving the sixth 
crossing. Do not turn left; turn right and 
continue to the seventh crossing. 

The track now gradually climbs for 
three kilometres to Shaws Cap. If the 
weather is kind you will be rewarded 
with impressive views back to the Sen¬ 
tinels, Wellington Plateau and Gable End. 
The track then descends back to the Well¬ 
ington River for the tenth crossing. The 
river is now crossed about every 500 
metres until finally the road and the end 
of the walk are reached. O 

Stephen Down first contributed to Wild in issue 49. He 
has been a keen bushwalker since the age of twelve. 
When he moved to Melbourne from Tasmania he 
became an even keener XCD skier. Stephen, with his 
wife Jacqueline, has walked and skied throughout 
south-eastern Australia, Europe and Canada and re¬ 
cently trekked in Nepal. 
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"Look af mo! 


f lost 147 grams in just 2 months! 

Thanks Them-a-Resfengineetsl" 


Lose weight by doing absoiuteiy nothing! 
The Miraaie ot LiteFoam®— it's painiess! 



LiteFoam Long 980 g 51 x 183 x 3.8 cm 2.7-3.5* 

Standard Long 1130 g 51x183x3.8 cm 3.0-4.6* 

LiteFoam XL 1200 g 63 x 196 x 4 cm 2.8-3.7* 

*The tested minimum for sleeping comfort is R-value=2. 

As you tan see we tan tie amazing things with 
tharts and graphs. But we also did amazing things with the original 
Therm-a-Rest idea. Like making LiteFoam? which took a whopping 147 grams off 
the mattress. We’ve even made a mattress 33% bigger and wider. Our engineers 
also went nuts and developed an engineering marvel, Staytek? which keeps you 
from sliding off the mattress. It boggles the mind, so breathe deeply. 


Standard Long LiteFoam' Long 

Lose the weight:. 

not the somiort. 

Tired of those ugly, unwanted ounces? Wont to sleep os 
comfortable as a fat hibernating bear? Well, have we 
got the inflatable mattress for you! 


□ YES, I'd like to lose 147 grams. □ No, I like being overweight. 
YES, I wont a shapelier, trimmer mattress! So I'll call 
Grant MinervinI Agencies Pty. Ltd. at 1 800 882 058 

The Original. 

THERMAREST 

Engineered for the outdoors by Cascade Designs, Seattle, WA 
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HOLMESGLEN 

INSTITUTE QE TAPE 

Interested in a Career in 
Fitness and Recreation? 


Holmesglen Institute of TAPE offers a wide range of fitness and recreation courses for those interested in a career in this exciting industry. 
Holmesglen's quaiified staff have buiit strong ties with industry, ensuring current and relevant industry skiiis and knowiedge. 

• Certificate in Occupationai Studies Recreation 

• Certificate in Fitness Recreation 

• ViCFIT 

• Personal Training 

• Advanced Certificate in Physical Recreation (Outdoor Recreation) 

• Diploma of Recreation (Sports Administration) 


Many of the graduates from these courses, apart from securing employment, 
also go on to further study opportunities to enhance existing knowiedge and skiiis. 


Graduates of the Certificate in Occupationai Studies - Recreation can advance into the Diploma of Recreation (Sports Administration) or 
the Advanced Certificate in Physical Recreation (Outdoor Recreation). Graduates of the Certificate in Fitness Instruction can progress into 
degree programs such as the Bachelor of Arts (Recreation), and the Bachelor of Applied Science (Physical Education/Human Movement), g 
For further information on any of these courses, please call | 



(03) 9564 1832 or (03) 9564 1699 

Holmesglen Institute of TAPE, Batesford Road, Chadstone 3148 
www.holmesglen.vic.edu.au 


J 
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SNOWGUM 


'day, my name's Sam. It's almost 
five years since we left Scouts to go 
separate ways. Even so, our 
strong Scouting ties still remain. 
We've all used Snowgum gear, 
including the Pelion pack. 

I reckon the Pelion is great. 

It takes all the beatings us 
hardcore bushwalkers can 
dish out. Right Pete? Hardcore 
is an understatement Sam! 

I remember when you trashed 
your army daks cos it was quicker 
to slide down the hill than walk. 

The tough 12oz canvas in the Pelion 
is definitely an asset and the harness 
; fully adjustable, right Georgia? 

And lucky it is cos I normally end up 
carrying you guys. My favourite 
thing is the large pockets in 
the lid and front, they fit 
all my bits and pieces. 
What about you Chris? 
Yep! Also the great hood 
seal. Nothing gets wet, 
even in a storm. Plus it's 
100% Australian. Just like 
Dave. Dave are you listening? 
Yeoh Yeah... the perfect entry 
level pack and only available at 
Snowgum. Now get off my back! 

For a free Snowgum catalogue. 

Reply paid 182, Snowgum, 

PO Box 312, Burwood Victoria 3125, 
e-mail sales@snowgum.com.au or 
FREECALL1800 811 312 for your 
nearest store nationwide. 






wild gear survey 



ynthetic 

sleeping-bags 


Stephen Down weighs up his opposition 



/ ast spring (Wild no 66) you read . 

about down sleeping-bags, but if you • 
haven't forked out your hard-earned • 
cash yet don't forget to give the * 
synthetics a look. 

A number of manufacturers produce , 
a plethora of synthetic sleeping-bags. • 
The bags in this survey were chosen • 
from major outdoors shops in Mel- * 
bourne and Sydney. Not all models 
have been included; instead, a sample 
of bags that would suit the most . 
common outdoors pursuits have been • 
chosen. Also absent from the table are • 
three new models of synthetic sleeping- * 
bags about to be released by New 
Zealand manufacturer Fairydown at the . 
time this survey was conducted—the • 
'three-season' Adventurer, and the • 
lightweight summer/trekking bags the * 
Lightning and the Kahurangi. 

This article does not attempt to ex- , 
plain all the technical details of synthetic • 
sleeping-bags. To discover more, refer to • 
the synthetic sleeping-bags survey in * 

Two happy campers? Stephen Curtain 


This survey 
summarises the 
findings of the writer, 
who was selected for the task 
because of his knowledge of the 
subject and his impartiality, among other 
things. The survey was checked and verified by 
Anton Weller and reviewed by at least three of 
Wild's editorial staff. It is based on the items' availability 
and specifications at the time of this issue's production; 
however, ranges and specifications may have changed in the 
weeks since then. 

Some aspects of this survey such as the assessment of value and 
features—and especially the inclusion/exclusion of certain products- 
entail a degree of subjective judgment on the part of the author, the 
referee and Wild, with space being a key consideration. 

'Value' is based primarily on price, relative to features and quality. A more 
expensive product may be better suited for some uses or be judged more highly 
by someone whose main concerns are features and quality. 

An important criterion for inclusion in a Wild survey is 'wide availability'. To qualify, 
a product must usually be stocked by a number of specialist outdoors shops in the 
central business districts of major Australian capital- and other cities. 

Despite these efforts to achieve accuracy, impartiality, comprehensiveness and usefulness, 
no survey is perfect. Apart from the obvious human elements that may affect assessment, 
the quality, materials and specifications of any product may vary markedly from batch to 
batch and even from sample to sample. It is ultimately the responsibility of readers to 
determine what is best for their particular circumstances and the use they have in mind for 
gear reviewed. 
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IMPORTED AND DISTRIBUTED BY TRADE ENQUIRIES PLEASE CONTACT US ON; 

ZEN IMPORTS PTY LTD TEL: (02) 9555 8800 FAX: (02) 9810 8776 


No matter where 
you're going for your 
next adventure, we 
have it covered with 

You see, oup maps cover the 
whole of Australia. And at 
scales of 1:250 000, 1:100 000 
and 1:50 000, chances are 
we've got all the maps you need. 

For orders or to locate your 
nearest supplier phone 
FREECALL: 1800 800 173 or 
email: mapsales@auslig.gov.au 

5 For up-to-date ma|y 
information see us on 
the WWW at http:// 
AUSLIG www.auslia.qov.aiiJ 

^6r a FREE map index, send to AUSLIG Sales, PO_ 
Box 2, Belconnen ACT 2616 or Fax 06 201 43^ 


THC TRUCK DIED ON the 


RHiNO ^ 










kes the original go-anywhere, do-anything tool. We don't know when you will need it 
P.O. Box 20595 Portland, Oregon 97294. (800)-762-3611 http://www.leatherman 


LEATHERMAN’ I 
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What's inside? 


Du Pont 

• Quallofil 7 has been around for quite a 
few years now and has been well and truly 
tested. In this survey it is used in all bags for 
all seasons. Bulkier and heavier than the new 
kids on the block, but usually cheaper. 

• Thermolite is a finer, single-holed fibre 
which has excellent compressibility. 

• Microloft is five times thinner than a 
human hair. The insulating fibres are 
designed to retain warmth when wet. At 
equal weight. Microloft is supposedly warm¬ 
er than down. Du Pont has changed the 
name of this material to Thermolite Micro. 
Roman uses the term Du Pont Microfibre to 
describe the same fibre. Expect to see all 
three terms used for a while, but realise that 
they are all the same insulation. 

3M 

• Lite Loft has two fibres of different 
diameters heated together to give a fibre 
resembling down. It has excellent warmth. 


loft and warmth for weight and has been 
around for a number of years. However, it 
does not have a good reputation for lon¬ 
gevity or for retaining loft. 

Hoechst 

• Polarguard 3D is all the rage in the USA 
and is supposedly a genuine competitor to 
down. Less compactable than down, it has 
not been on the market long enough to 
prove itself in the longevity stakes. 

Puradown 

• Puratherm Hi-Loft is the only locally 
made synthetic fill in this survey. It is a 
multiholed polyester but uses smaller fibres 
than Quallofil 7, which is claimed to 
produce better warmth for weight. 

Roman 

• Blend of Du Pont fibres (33.3 per cent 
Thermolite and 66.6 per cent Quallofil 7). A 
combination of the old and the new. 


Wild 

Gear 


Synthetic sleeping-bags 


WM no 48, autumn 1993. Only new 
features will be mentioned in this gear 
survey. 

Different fills have different insulation 
qualities and loft. The new fill materials 
Thermolite and Polarguard 3D are con¬ 
sidered to be almost as good as down in 
the important considerations of insula¬ 
tion, loft and compressibility. Whether these 
new fills have the long life of down has yet 
to be proved. Stay tuned for the result! 

The weight of the bags (provided by 
the manufacturers) includes fabric, zips 
and fill. 

A bag's construction is a good indica¬ 
tion of warmth. The table includes meth¬ 
ods used to maintain the position of the 
fill in the bag. A new style of construction, 
shingle (imagine roof tiles), provides insu¬ 
lation as good as double construction. 
The more fill for each layer of insulation, 
and the more layers, the warmer the bag. 

Generally speaking, mummy-shaped 
bags are the warmest. However, rectangle 
or semi-rectangle bags have the advan- 
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Come on one of my 

MT ASPIRING TREKS, 
SKI TOURS, CLIMBS 


PURADOWN 


Sleeping Bags 


sems 


pURADOWN 


Sleeping Bags 


GEOFF WAYATT, New Zealand’s 
most experienced mountain guide. 
Since 1966. 

• Born in Tasmania/Founding member CCT 

• Winter descent, Claustral Canyon 

(without wet suit) 1967 

• First ski descent, Mt Tutoko, Dec 1994 

(with son, Chris) 

• First ski descent, Mt Cook, Nov 1982 

• Record 48 ascents, Mt Aspiring 
For our brochure, phone, fax or write: 

MOUNTAIN RECREATION 

Professional Mountaineers 
PO Box 204, Wanaka, New Zealand 
Ph/fax 0011 64 3 443 7330 
Expeditions; 

• Three-day Mt Aspiring Treks 

• Four-day Mt French Trek/Climb 

• Aspiring Skills Expedition 

—eight days 

• Alpine Ice Expedition—eight days 

• Mt Aspiring Guided Climbs and Ski Tours 

• Mt Cook seven-day Ski Tours: 

October-November 

• Mt Cook Guided Climbs 
Private/group trekking, climbing and skiing. 
Avalanche Lodge in spectacular Shovel Flat 

with bunks and hot shower. ^ 

Established in 1973 I 


Filled with Puratherm Fli-Loft 


Duo YKK zips for side-by-side joining 



Zip pull 

Draftstopper with zipper guide tape and lock 



Loose liner Loose liner Double layer, neck baffle 

650g Puratherm, 1.35 kg total 800g Purathenn, 1.50 kg total 1300g Puratherm, 2.0 kg total 
cool conditions cool to cold conditions very cold conditions 


AUSTRALIAN MADE & OWNED 

\\ since 1934 

% call us on (03) 9460 8988 or email: puradown@ibm.net 


The only ^ more 
advanced has flippers 




Drink Botries, Fuel Bottles, Storage Jars. 

Tliese seals have bevelled inner edges, chamfered rings, 
straight shouldered “senii-buttress" continuous direads, 
blah, blah, blah... 

Butyou really only need 
to know three things... 

Available at leading outdoor & bike shops. 

Distributed by Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd. 

Plione (02) 9438 2266, Fax (02) 9438 2520 
Phone or fax for a Technical brochure. 
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points to watch 


* When comparing bags, remember to consider the type of fill. For example, a bag of 
Puraguard 3D could be expected to have better insulation than a bag with equally 
weighted fill of Quallofil 7. 

► Shell fabrics are not equal. Some are softer to the skin while others wick and repel 
water better. 

* Make sure that the bag fits you. Try it out on the shop floor (remember not to fall 

* If you are a cold sleeper, it's a good idea to choose a sleeping-bag rated one 
level colder than for its expected use—if you want a bag rated for bushwalking, 
choose a bag rated well for the winter. 

* Don't leave your synthetic bag out in direct sunlight. UV rays can destroy 
the synthetic filling. 

* If your bag becomes soaked, stuff it back into its stuff sack to assist in 
squeezing the water out. 

* Don't store your bag in its stuff sack. Store the bag in a bigger bag or 
hang it up in a cupboard. This will extend its life. 

» Use an inner sheet when sleeping in your bag. The inner sheet is 
much easier to clean. 

» Give your bag a couple of shakes before use to restore its loft. But 
don't overdo it or you may tear the insulation, causing cold 
spots. 


tage of being less restrictive par¬ 
ticularly if you are a restless sleeper. 
Box-foot sections and shoulder 
draught collars increase the bag's 
warmth. Lighter, breathable fabrics used 
in the construction of your sleeping-bag 
will make your rucksack lighter and your 
nights more comfortable, but will add to the 
price of the bag. All bags, except where indi¬ 
cated, come with draught tubes next to the zips. 
Each bag has been rated according to its 
suitability for outdoors pursuits. Travelling' in¬ 
cludes sleeping in hostels, and summer use. 
'Bushwalking' includes sleeping outdoors below the 
frost line. Winter walking' means all year round in 
alpine areas but not on snow. 'Snow-camping' means 
sleeping in a tent or snow-cave in Australia's snow 
country. 

Value is based on the bag's specifications, quality of 
construction and, of course, the price. 

Price is in general the recommended retail price provided 
by the manufacturers or distributors. O 
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AlpineAire" 

Naturally good food for the outdoor gourmet 


Since 1975 AlpineAire has 
been producing the finest 
outdoor foods, free of 
preservatives, MSG, artificial 
flavours or colours. As our 
reputation for quality and taste 
has grown, AlpineAire has 
fortified walkers, climbers and 
mountaineers in many of the 
world’s remote places. NEW 
Single Serves now available in 
four varieties. 

AlpineAire Main Courses- 
Single Serves NEW 
Mountain Chilli 
Leonardo da Fettuccini 
Wild Rice Pilaf with Almonds 
Santa Fe Black Beans & Rice 

AlpineAire Main Courses- 
Two Generous Serves 

Mountain Chilli 
Leonardo da Fettuccini 
Spaghetti in Mushroom Sauce 



Pasta Roma 

Cheese Nut Casserole 

Mushroom Pilaf with Vegetables 

Wild Rice Pilaf with Almonds 

Santa Fe Black Beans & Rice 

Shrimp Newburg 

Shrimp Alfredo 

Tuna with Noodles & Cheese 

Vegetable Mix 

Alpine Minestrone 

AlpineAire Breakfast & 
Desserts-Two Generous 
Serves 

Apple Almond Crisp 
Blueberry Honey Granola & Milk 
Apple Blueberry Fruit Cobbler 
Chocolate Cheesecake Crunch 

Available from all good 
outdoor shops. 

Distributed by 
Outdoor Agencies 

Ph: (02) 9438 2266 
Fax: (02) 9438 2520 


A legend. Perfect for carrying all liquid 
fuels. Extruded from a single piece of 
aluminium for strength without weight. 
The SIGG Fuel Bottle is guaranteed 
100% leakproof. Offered only in Safety 
Red with a ‘Fuel Bottle’ motif The Swiss 
made loop lid has a precision fit with a 
special fuel resistant gasket. SIGG fuel 
bottles arc tested for use as fuel tanks 
for pressure stoves. Available for 
weekend to week long trips in 
300, 600. 1000, 1500ml sifes. You’ll 
kick yourself if you use other 
unreliable beasts of burden. 




SIBBCS 


Disfributed by Oufdoor Agencies Pty Ltd. 
Ph: {02} 9438 2266 Fox: (02) 9438 2520 
Phone or fox for a Technical Brochure 


8 


HAVE YOURSELF A 

WILDEFEAST 

Your complete kitchen away from home. 
So simple to use, it can be set up in 30 
seconds. The SIGG Traveller Stove has 
a robust aluminium windshield trapping 
the heat from the meths burner. Cook 
up a banquet with the two INOXAL 
laminate pots and frypan/lid. The aluminium 
outers di^rsc heat around hygcnic stainless 
steel inners. So your fettucini 
is less likely to stick, which in 
other pots can be a beast to 
clcaa Nests into a compact unit. 


SIGG^p^lw StM Conklins: 




r Agencies Ply Ltd. 
x: (02)943 8 2520 


8 
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Zamberlan is a 
family business 
founded in 1929, 
dedicated to 
producing quality 
mountain footwear 



mmmum 
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205 Gipps Street, PO Box 5, Abbotsford, VictSna 3067, Australia 




AUSTRALIAN OWNED 


AUSTRALIAN MADE 


All our boots are constructed to this high standard 


fully padded ankle collar reinforced 
leather bellows with leather ^ \ 

tongue \ cover n 


reinforced 


reinforced 
toe puff 




available at 


stores located 


Miranda (02) 9542 7077 
Hobart (03) 62343900 
Fremantle (08) 9335 1431 
Toowoomba (07) 4637 8800 
Albury(02) 6021 0133 


Collingwood (03) 9417 5300 

Brisbane (07) 3221 6756 
Fortitude Valley (07)3216 1866 
Kaloomba (02)4782 5999 
Adelaide (08) 8232 0690 


Traralgon (03) 5174 4877 
Hawthorn (03)9818 0188 
Sydney (02) 9267 3822 
Perth (08) 9322 4774 
Also available at other specialist shops. 

For details, telephone: (03) 9417 2122 or fax: (03) 9416 0830 


genuine 

/ / / hl-tech 

fully ' / / fully blake-stitched Italian 

breathable cork steel moulded leather VIbram 

foot-pad filling shank and nylon insole sole 


underlay 












equipment 



hite'water 
touring kayaks 


Don't be up the creek in a barbed-wire canoe—a Wild survey 


r he remote bush setting of 

Australia's white-water rivers means that 
paddlers seeking the froth must usually 
go equipped for at least one night in 
the wilds. As a result, local paddlers 
are especially attracted to the capab¬ 
ilities of the white-water touring 
kayak—a beast which combines the 
smooth lines and manoeuvrability 
required for negotiating rapids with 
storage space suitable for carrying all 
the weird and wonderful range of 
bush camping paraphernalia, some¬ 
times far from civilisation. This 
survey is an overview of boats con¬ 
sidered appropriate for such a use. 

The figures for length, width, vol¬ 
ume, weight, and recommended pad- 
dler weight are as supplied by the manu¬ 
facturers. 

Rotomoulded polyethylene is 
It commonly used shell 
material. The manufacturers 


Care of your kayak 

To reduce wear avoid dragging your 
boat over rocky and uneven surfaces. UV 
light degrades the plastic so store your 
boat out of the sun. 

Fitting out 

Foam hip pads, either bought or made 
from sleeping-mat foam (roughened 
with sandpaper), prevent your bum from 
sliding around in the seat. Foam seats, or 
a layer of foam on the seat, help to keep 
you warm on winter trips. 

Roof-racks 

Use a good quality roof-rack and secure 
ropes/tie-down straps to ensure that 
your kayak and your car don't part 
company. 

Repairing holes 

This is possible but the repaired hole is 
never as strong as the original and is 
prone to splitting at or adjacent to the 
repair site. 

Safety 

Many canoeing trips are in remote areas. 
First aid and CPR skills are particularly 
important, and rescue techniques can be 
learned from books or on courses. 
Practise regularly. 


which use High Performance Thermoplastic 
(HPT) claim that this material has superior 
strength, stiffness, and durability. 

The other uses column lists the type of 
water—other than the typical grade II-IV 
rivers of Australia—to which the kayak may 
be suited. You can put any boat on to 
any river but some kayaks make it 
easier and safer to do so. 

A general purpose (GP) 
kayak is a versatile boat, 
at home on white 


This survey summarises 
the findings of the writer, who 
was selected for the task because of 
his knowledge of the subject and his 
impartiality, among other things. The survey 
was checked and verified by Catherine Kent and 
reviewed by at least three of Wild'% editorial staff. It 
is based on the items' availability and specifications at 
the time of this issue's production; ranges and specifi¬ 
cations may have changed in the weeks since then. 

Some aspects of this survey, such as the assessment of value and 
features—and especially the inclusion/exclusion of certain 
products—entail a degree of subjective judgment on the part of the 
author, the referee and Wild, space being a key consideration. 

'Value' is based primarily upon price relative to features and quality. A 
product with more elaborate or specialised features may be rated more 
highly by someone whose main concern is not price. 

An important criterion for inclusion in this Wild survey is 'wide availability'. To 
qualify, a product must usually be stocked by a number of specialist outdoors- or 
kayak shops/distributors in major Australian capital- and other cities. 

Despite these efforts to achieve accuracy, impartiality, comprehensiveness and 
usefulness, no survey is perfect. Apart from the obvious human elements that may 
affect assessment, the quality, materials and specifications of any product may vary 
markedly from batch to batch and even from sample to sample. It is ultimately the 
responsibility of readers to determine what is best for their particular circumstances and 
for the use they have in mind for gear reviewed. 
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IS METZELER, IS SOFT 



German Quality 

Metzeler mats offer genuine "Made ii 
Germany" quality. Check the source carefully 
before buying competitor's products. Metzeler 
specialise in high technology foam production and 
make everything from aircraft seat foam to internal foam 
inserts for BMW cars. Quite simply "Is Metzeler, Is best". 


For a good night's sleep Metzeler is the better 
mat. The Thermo-Air series offers optimal 
comfort to weight ratio with its unique air 
channel construction and a special non-slip 
"Tactel" covering. 


Available from an Intertrek shop near you. For your nearest stockist ring (02) 4572 0374 



White 
Water Canoe 
& Kayak School 

• Learn to paddle 

• Guided white-water trips 

• Play boating 

• Open Canadian 
white-water canoeing 

• Rodeo and rolling 

Courses and expeditions for groups, 
individuals and school programmes. 
For more details on a professional 
introduction to the exciting world of 
white-water paddling 

icsivnkina 




PI0NEER+WA1ER=FUN 


Designed and manufactured in 
Australia, the Pioneer Rebel has 
exceptional stability - making it 
suitable for experts and novices alike. 

The tough polyethylene hull 
(3.84 m long x 0.63 m wide) minimises 
contact damage with rocks and snags, 
and the in-built U.V. inhibitors give 
maximum protection against the sun. 

The Pioneer Rebel is lightweight for 
easy handling, and its roomy 
cockpit and in-built buoyancy make it 


an excellent choice for hire fleets. But 
above all, the Pioneer Rebel is Fun. 

Ring Mylex Rotomould for 
informafion and details of your nearest 
distributor. (03) 9551 2111 
(02) 9648 4599 
(07) 3268 7633. 

Calls outside 
Melbourne 
metro area 

1800 335 195, NYLEX 
toll free. 


m 
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water, flat water, and everything in 
between. 

A kayak suitable for big water (BW) 
rivers (such as those found in Nepal or 
New Zealand) has sufficient volume and 
length not to get swamped in powerful 
water. 

Kayaks for creek/technical (CT) paddling 
are typically short, rounded and highly 
manoeuvrable and bounce off rocks rather 
than get stuck on them. 

All the white-water kayaks in this survey 
can be surfed and looped, providing endless 
hours of fun. The playing/rodeo (PR) 
category lists those boats 


Wild 


designed specifically for showing off in and 
for entering rodeo competitions. 

Some kayaks are only marginally white- 
water kayaks and are more suitable for flat 
water and lakes (FW). Characteristically 
they are long and relatively unmanoeuv- 
rable and have few white-water safety features. 

Stability is based on the suitability of the 
kayak for a beginner to paddle. A boat with 
low volume or pronounced edges is con¬ 
sidered less stable than a large, rounded 
boat. Speed is an assessment of the kayak's 
forward speed in a straight line. If hopping 
from eddy to eddy, negotiating tight pas¬ 
sages or playing the river is your thing, a fast 


^Equipment White-water touring kayaks 


turning kayak will be much more useful 
than a fast one. 

The storage rating is based on the 
usable space available for packing gear for 
overnight trips. Almost any kayak could 
be used for an overnight trip—even a 
rodeo boat if you travel light. In Australia 
most overnight trips entail long stretches 
of flat water between the rapids. There¬ 
fore a suitable overnight touring kayak will 
generally have ample storage space, be 
reasonably stable and be fairly swift in a 
straight line. Turning ability, unless the 
river is tight, is usually a less important 
consideration. 















































UNISEX THERM/K mr THERMALWEAR WITH THEj^ 
HOLLOW CORE FIBRE JUST LIKE THE FURM^ 
pFA POLAR BEAR^^K^ 


HOLLOW CORE FIBRE 


HIGH WICKABILITY 


NON ABSORBENT 


THEjmSSOT 


PRIJON & ESKIMO KAYAKS 

♦ Manufactured from extrusion blow-moulded 
High Performance Thermoplastic (HTP). 

♦ Extraordinary rigidity, durability, abrasion 
resistance and shape memory. 

♦ HTP molecules are ten times longer and 
have twice the longitudinal and torsional 
stiffness of common rotomoulded 
polyethylene plastics. 

♦ Includes a five-year limited warranty 
against defects in workmanship, materials 
and manufacturing. 

Contact the Australian distributor: 

Peter McIntyre 

from P&S Kayaks Pty Ltd on: 
Phone/fax: [ 02 ] 4368 2438 
or Phone: [ 82 ] 4341 9000 

Lot 41, Bundaleer Cres, BENSVILLE, NSW 2251 


SEA KAYAK TOURS 

fUlL DAY AND NAIF DAY TOURS 
OF PITTWATFR AND BROREN BAY 

FROM $35.00 

mmii/imcsiAmAits 
ALL TOURS FUUYCAmiV 

LONSSR TOURS OH RFQUFST 


CANOE 

in the 

DESERT 

• COOPER CREEK and 
COONGIE LAKES 

• STRZELECKI DESERT and 
FLINDERS RANGES 

• BURKE & WILLS SITES 

• 9 and 10 DAY TOURS, 

ex Melbourne and Adelaide 

• SMALL GROUPS; 
PROFESSIONAL LEADERS 

ECOTREK 

PO Box 4, Kangarilla, SA 5157 
Ph (08) 8383 7198 
Fax (08) 8383 7377 


THERUm AT 


POLARSTAT IS 
AVAILABLE IN 
TWO WEIGHTS 
OF FABRIC: 


MEDIUMWEIGHT 

(I70gsm/sqm) FOR AITIVniES SUCH 
AS TRAMPING, CANOEING, SKIING, 
OR WORKING AT HOME WORK. 


HEAVY/EXPEDITION 

WEIGHT 

(260gsm/sqni) 

FOR COLDER CONDITIONS 
SUCH AS MOUNTAINEERING, 
CROSS COUNTRY SKIING. 
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Most white-water kayaks are supplied 
with thigh braces, backrests, and footrests— 
essential to ensure a good, positive fit in the 
boat. A keyhole cockpit (KC) is a large 
opening which minimises the risk of a boat 
trapping a paddler's legs if the boat folds. 
Full plate/bulkhead footrests (PF) are 
stronger and safer than side footrests. 
Central buoyancy (CB) in the front of a 
kayak makes it stronger-but also harder to 
get out of—than one with a clear cockpit 
area. 

Drain bungs (DB) allow a kayak to be 
easily emptied of water. A nose cone (NO 
is a protective plastic cap on the bow of a 
kayak which can be replaced after a long 
season of not steering straight. Air bags 
(AB) make the kayak more 
buoyant, and easier to 
retrieve if you take a swim, 
and are an important 
safety consideration. 

The overall safety of 
a kayak is relative to 
the rapid down which 
you paddle it, and your 
canoeing ability. Con¬ 
sider a kayak's safe¬ 
ty designs and fea- 


Clockwise from above; 

Kathmandu Funnel Web 
pack, Yowie Light snowshoes. 

Canon Etph Jr lightweight camera, Mountain 
Hardwear Ethereal FTX parka. 


tures when choosing one, particularly if you 
intend to paddle grade 111-or harder- 
rapids. 

This survey comprises a few of the many 
models available. Ask other paddlers' opin¬ 
ions and try out demonstration boats to 
help you to decide which one you want. 
Then comes the hard choice—what colour? 

David Clark 





Bush hygiene 

A handy hint, 
by Tom Kaminskas 

I recently came across a novel idea which 
adds another benefit to the list for using 
Trangias and other methylated-spirit- 
fuelled stoves. 

While out in the bush, walkers need to 
maintain a good standard of hygiene, 
particularly when it comes to cleaning 
hands before meal preparation. This is a 
time when germs and other nasties find 
an excellent opportunity to enter your 
body and make you very sick, which can 
make any trip very uncomfortable. A 
quick, simple and effective way of 
avoiding this is to use the metho for the 
stove to clean your hands. All that is 
required is a small pool of metho in the 
palm, and rubbing the hands together to 
coat them. A quick rinse with water to 
avoid metho-tasting food, and your 
hands are now disinfected (by the 
alcohol) and ready for action. 

This method is particularly useful with 
young children, whose grubby fingers 
often stray into their mouths, and saves 
having to mess around with soap. 

Hf/d welcomes readers' contributions to this 
section; payment is at our standard rate. Send 
them to the address at the end of this department 


• Functional day packs 

The Funnel Web (45-52 
litres) is a new day-and- 
a-half pack available 
from Kathmandu shops. 

Weighing about 1.6 kilo¬ 
grams, the Funnel 
Web is made from high 
density nylon with a Kev¬ 
lar-reinforced Ripstop thread. 

For a summit dash from base 
camp, the lid detaches from the 
main pack and converts—hey presto! 

—to a bum-bag. From Tatonka is the new 
Sharan day pack (35 litres). The Sharan 
appears to offer excellent ventilation, 
especially for 'active' sports 
such as rogaining; an 
adjustable layer of 
^ mesh (adjacent to 
’ the frame) is sup¬ 
posed to allow per¬ 
spiration (common in 
such activities!) to evap¬ 
orate easily. The Sharan also features a 
shock-corded accessory patch. Distributed 
by Outdoor Survival. RRP $189 and $108, 
respectively. 


• Hardy hardware 

Snowgum has recently, and exclusively, 
introduced US Mountain Hardwear outdoors 
gear on to the Australian market with an 
array of 'goodies' that include waterproof 
and windproof parkas and pants, fleece tops, 
tent tarps (and accessories), three- and four- 
season tents as well as down and synthetic 
sleeping-bags. The range of parkas includes 
the Ethereal FTX (made with lightweight 
three-ply Gore-Tex, weight 735 grams) and 





the Altitude (made with Conduit material, 
750 grams). Both parkas feature a nylon 
Ripstop outer, chest pockets, underarm pit 
zips (extending from waist to elbow) and 
two-way front zips. Other types of prod¬ 
ucts from Snowgum include the Trango 2 
(sleeps two people, 3.75 kilograms) and 
Trango 3.1 (sleeps three people, 4.5 kilo¬ 
grams) four-season tents, which seem to 
be well designed and stable, each with 
four crossing poles and numerous guy 
points. RRP $599, $449, $699 and $799, 
respectively. Consider snuggling into 
a Mammoth down sleeping-bag 
(1.5 kilograms, RRP $459) 
with a 550 gram fill of 85/15 
down/feather mix. Check 
your local Snowgum 
shop for more details. 

• Yowie II 

Some readers may remem¬ 
ber the Yowie Explorer snow- 
shoe, reviewed in Wild no 56. With 
hopes of a good snow cover this year, 
consider the Explorer's offspring, the 
Yowie Light. Lighter (one kilogram a pair) 
and less expensive (RRP $169) than the 
original model, the Yowie Light-at first 
glance-looks like an oversized sports 
sandaK!) complete with Velcro-backed, 
coloured webbing. Flowever, closer in¬ 
spection reveals a functional system of 
adjustment designed to accommodate 
walking boots in sizes 5-10. The one- 
piece platform is said to be very resilient 
(made from thermo plastic copolymer). A 
hexagon-pattern base (with a raised 
section of 'teeth')—complete with two 
chunky ice cleats—appears to offer trusty 
'multidirectional' traction for use in a 
variety of snow- and ice conditions. It is 
also said that this type of system allows a 
greater freedom of movement—back¬ 
wards, sideways or by turning around— 
'not possible with traditional snowshoes'. 
Australian designed and manufactured. 
RRP $169. Available in selected Paddy 
Pallin shops. Telephone Yowie on (03) 
9397 2115 for full distribution details con¬ 
cerning the Yowie Light. 


• Little elf 

Take a look at the slim (90 x 60 x 24 
millimetres) and ultralight (135 grams) 
Elph Jr camera from Canon. The Elph Jr 
(autofocus) has a 26 ^ 
millimetre lens with | 
a minimum focusing [ 
distance of 45 centi- , 
metres. This little 
fella uses the 'Ad¬ 
vanced Photo Sys¬ 
tem' method of ' 
photography. Gear 
freaks, beware. RRP $399 from 
camera shops. 

• A full tummy 

Wild recently received an MRE (Meal, 
Ready-to-Eat) emergency food ration pack. 
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Is it a Head Torch 
or a Hand Torch? 



SAXO 


The SAXO, our handy new torch, 
surprisingly versatile and offers 
great power for its size. T 
SAXO is small enough to 
be taken anywhere, 
yet provides a light 
so powerful that 

comparable ' 
lamps in the 
shade. Versatile _ 
enough to be used either 
or as a hand-held flashlight. 

The SAXO is dependable and has a 
rotating bezel allowing you to zoom the 
light beam and turn it on or off. 


^The elastic strap 
rmay be undipped from 
”the lamp body, making it 
^ ideal for use as a torch. The 
^same strap is adjustable so that it 
^may be used either on your head or 
I a helmet. The SAXO is tops when it 
comes to light output, compact size and 
economical price. 

The SAXO uses 4 standard AA batteries to 
give a long-lasting light source wherever 
you may be. 



Blue Water static ropes are specifically 
designed to deal with the many varied 
requirements of abseiling, caving, rescue 
and industrial use. In any of these 
applications a static rope must perform its 
required functions while still being able to 
withstand an accidental shock loading. 

All these desired properties must be 
considered and blended together in the 
right proportions for a static rope to have 
the proper performance characteristics. To 
accomplish this it is important to have a 
clear understanding of how the core and 
sheath work together to contribute to its 
overall performance. A rope's core 
comprises the bulk of its strength. If, 
however, the rope's sheath is not durable 
enough to withstand abrasion, it will 
quickly wear out and become useless. A 
rope may have an incredibly high tensile 
strength but without enough elasticity to 
absorb the energy of an accidental shock 
loading, individuals could be injured or 
anchors could fail. 

All Blue Water static ropes are made 
from type six nylon for its superior 
strength, durability, and low load stretch. 
The kernmantle construction used in these 
ropes features a double-twist cable core 
for minimal low load stretch (1.3% under 
an 80kg load) that resists spinning while 
ascending or descending and yet will 
elongate to absorb energy in the event of 

Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Ply Ltd 1 800 63. 


an accidental dynamic loading. This 
construction makes our ropes four times 
more resistant to cutting and abrasion than 
ropes made with parallel strand cords. We 
use at least 16 strands of 6x3-ply yarn (in 
effect, 54 six-ply strands) to make a Blue 
Water sheath almost double the thickness 
of other static ropes available today. This 
gives Blue Water ropes greater durability 
and abrasion resistance than ropes with 
conventional sheath designs. 

Special low-shrink yarns and a unique 
construction give Blue Water static ropes 
handling characteristics that are superior 
to other static ropes available today. The 
softer flex means Blue Water ropes do not 
stiffen excessively with age and ensure 
superior handling and knot holding 
ability. 

Features of a good static rope: 

• Low stretch. 

• High abrasion resistance. 

• Ability to withstand accidental 
dynamic loading. 

• Resistance to cutting over an edge. 

• High tensile strength. 

• Resistance to spinning. 

• Superior handling characteristics. 

• Knotability/flexibility. 


Static Ropes 



The most popular static kernmantle rope. 
Blue Water II +Plus Is an economical, all- 
around choice for caving, abseiling and 
rescue applications. It features low stretch 
and superior abrasion resistance. 

Color; Gold with Blue marker. 

Available in 9,10,11 & 13mm diameters. 

Assaultline™ 

This original, low visibility static rope is useful 
in police, military and other applications 
where minimal visual impact is desired. It has 
the same specifications as Blue Water II 
+Plus; Colors: Black, Olive Drab. 

These ropes comply with the requirements for 
Static Ropes for Life Rescue Lines in AS4I42.3-I993. 


SBlueWater 

The Climbing Company. 
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DEALERS 

Adventure Equipment 

133 Grafton Street 
Cairns Qld 4870 
Ph: (07) 4031 2669 
Jolly Swacman 
107 Elizabeth Street 
Hobart Tas 7000 
Ph; (03) 6234 3999 
JuRKiEWicz Adventure 
47 Wollongong Street 
Fyshwick ACT 2609 
Ph: (02) 6280 6033 
Patagonia Australia 

497 Kent Street 
Sydney NSW 2000 
Ph: (02) 9264 2500 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
192 Rundle Street 
Adelaide SA 5000 
Ph: (08) 8223 5544 
The Canoe Shop 
408 Scarborough Beach Rd 
Osborne Park WA 6017 
Ph: (08) 9443 4436 


DISTRIBUTOR 


Canoes Plus 

140 Cotham Road 
Kew Vic 3101 
Ph: (03) 9816 9411 
Fax: (03) 9817 1820 



PROFESSIONAL 

Outdoors Education 

INSTRUCTORS 



ABE Teamworks is conducting a training program in experiential learning. 

We are providing this opportunity for enthusiastic people who sincerely want 
to be a part of this exciting, fast-growing industry. 

You will gain industry qualifications in various outdoor pursuits including 
rockclimbing, abseiling, caving, canoeing and wilderness first aid. 


This specialised program provides training in communication, 
negotiation, conflict resolution, managing and developing 
teams and extensive personal development using accelerated 
learning techniques. 



During your training you will experience fieldwork on youth 
and corporate programs. 



Short courses: 

Austudy approved 


Outdoor Adventure Training 

Advanced Train the Trainer for 



Skills Workshop 

the Outdoors Industry- 



A two-day workshop to improve 

Workplace Trainer Category 1 



skills in training and development. 

With an outdoor educator focus. 



Focusing on the 'soft skills' required 

this program uses accelerated 



to plan, facilitate and debrief 

learning and neuro-linguistic 



outdoors activities for maximum 

programming techniques. 



results. 

Participants develop the 



Specifically designed to give you the 

knowledge, skills and attitudes 



edge in training technology and 

required to competently perform 



achieve more effective outcomes. 

the role of skilled trainer. 


CALL WINSOME COUTTS (03) 9699 4033. 


W , C 0 <0^ 


Encased in what seems to be a durable 
and watertight plastic parcel is a 'complete 
meal'; a serving of corned-beef hash, dry 
crackers, a small portion of jam, 'pound' 
cake, diced peaches, and condiments. 
Most of these items are individually 
vacuum-sealed and packaged. (Five other 
'menus' are also available.) All items were 
sampled with great interest, particularly in 
light of the accompanying (optional) 
Flameless Heater. This chemical heater is 
activated when immersed in a small 
quantity of water and—when placed in a 
separate, lightweight 'cooking' bag to heat 
the main meal—produces a considerable 
amount of heat. Manufactured by US 
SOPAKCO, one MRE pack retails for 
$11.95; $139.95 for a case of twelve. (The 
single-use Flameless Heater costs an 
additional $1.60.) Phone Australian 
distributor Silver Lining Imports on (02) 
6732 4804. 

Speaking of food in emergencies, no 
doubt many readers leave the purchase 
and packing of food for a weekend trip 
until the last possible moment. Sanitarium 
now presents the Brekky Kit, a recyclable 
plastic bowl (topped with a peel-away foil 
lid) containing a medium-sized serving of 
cereal, long-life milk, fruit and sugar. Four 
varieties are available: 'Corn Flakes', 
'Rides', 'Weet-Bix' and 'Fruity-Bix'. Avail¬ 
able from most supermarkets in New 
South Wales and Victoria. Each one costs 
RRP $2.40. 

Pass on the complex carbohydrates and 
head straight for the caffeine with a 
steaming, coffee-filled Lexan Java Press, a 
coffee plunger which is said to be un¬ 
breakable. When the lid/filter is removed, 
the body (300 millilitres) also makes a 
good mug. Distributed by Spelean. RRP 
$34. 

• Cheaper GPS 

Magellan's pocket-sized Pioneer GPS unit is 
said to be the world's first portable CPS 
priced under $300. Phone Magellan for 
details: (08) 9444 0233. O 


This department describes new products 
which the editorial staff consider will be of 
interest to readers. The tests they apply 
for inclusion are whether a product is 
useful for the rucksack sports, and 
whether it is fundamentally new (or 
newly available in Australia). The re¬ 
ports are based on information pro¬ 
vided by the manufacturer/distributor. 
As is the case with all editorial text 
appearing in Wild, publication of mater¬ 
ial in this department is in no way con¬ 
nected with advertising. Submissions 
for possible publication are accepted 
from advertisers and from businesses 
not advertising in Wild, as well as from 
our readers. (See also the footnote at 
the end of this department.) 


Products (on loan to Wild) and/or information about 
them, including colour slides, are welcome for possible 
review in this department. Written items should be 
typed, include recommended retail prices and 
preferably not exceed 200 words. Send them to the 
Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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20 metres of vertical height 
Latest walls, features & newest holds 
from around the world 
Guaranteed WEEKLY route changes 
Frequent Climber Points 
Air-conditioned ^ 

FREE snakes 



It’s time you had 
your rainwear 
tested, repaired 
and seam-seaied 

re/Apte 

EQUIPMENT REPAIRS 

REPAIRS AND 
ALTERATIONS TO 
OUTDOORS EQUIPMENT 
AND CLOTHING. 


AUSTRALIA-WIDE SERVICE 


2nd Floor, 377 Little Bourke St, 
Melbourne, Vic 3000. 

Phone (03) 9670 2586. 

Fax (03) 9670 7412 


Super Mountain 9 Guide 

The Salomon plastic Monocoque® shell 
protects the foot and allows reliable 
crampon use like a plastic boot, while 
the full-grain leather upper makes it 
as comfortable and walkable as an 
approach boot. Other technical 
features such as the bi-density 
Contagrip® sole, waterproof Clima Dry® 
system and Memofit envelopment, 
make this the perfect versatile boot. 
“The most versatile mountaineering 
boot ever" 

F. Damilano, Chamonix guide. 

Adventure 9 Ultra Light 

This is the only hiking boot design 
that features a built-in gaiter and 
internal foot-conforming Sensifit 
System, that ensures perfect comfort 
and grip. 

• The ankle is protected with a hinged 
ergonomic cuff that envelops and 
provides lateral ankle support while 
protecting against shocks. Contagrip® 
sole and waterproof Clima Dry® system 
are just two of the technical features 
in the Adventure Series. 

Authentic 6 

The Authentic range is designed for 
experienced hikers looking for a 
traditional full-leather construction 
hiking boot. A waterproofed Nubuck 
leather with anti-scratch treatment is 
featured in the Authentic 6 and 8 
models. Also available is an 
Authentic 6 Classic which is leather 
lined. 

• The Contagrip* Super Trek sole 
features peripheral lugs especially 
designed for traversing. 

• A full foot P.U. shock absorber is 
built into the outer sole for walking 
comfort. 

Fronterra 5 GTX 

Contagrip® and Clima Dry® and Gore- 
Tex® are used in all models in the 
Fronterra range to ensure comfort and 
enjoyment in all weather conditions. 
The boots are lightweight and allow 
the foot to move naturally for easier 
walking. 

• Full-foot cup rand and P.U. mid-sole 
for shock absorption on rough terrain 
and protection against moisture. 

The Salomon range of boots is in 
men’s and women’s sizes. Backpacks 
and accessories also available. 

For more information see your 
stockist, or call (02) 9698 8022, 

(03) 9419 3400 or on the Internet 
at www.salomonsports.com. 
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Super Mountain 9 Guide 



OLD: Paddy Pallin Fortitude Valley (07) 3252 4408 Adventure Camping Equipment Jomsv\\\e (07) 4775 6116 It’s Extreme (^rns (07) 4051 0344 
Scout Outdoors Brisbane (07) 3252 4744 Sky Sports Paragliding Canungra (07) 5543 7237 NSW: Mountain Equipment C'\ty (02) 9264 5888 
Chatswood (02) 9419 6955 Hornsby (02) 9477 5467 Paddy Pallin Katoomba (02) 4782 4466 High Country Outfitters Mndabyne (02) 6456 2989 
Alpine Trading Post Mdabyne (02) 6456 2243 Larry Adlers Cobaray (02) 9971 8711 Thredbo (02) 6457 5631 /ns*/Sydney (02) 9233 3200 
, - Salomon Service Centre Thredbo (Q2) 6457 6456 ACT: CSE Camping Canberra (02) 6282 3424 VIC: Ajays Heathmont (03) 9729 7844 
’ Bogong Outdoor Boeor\g (03) 5757 3377 Eastern Mountain Centre Camberwell (03) 9882 7229 Paddy Pallin Ringwood (03) 9879 1544 

Paddy Pallin Box Hill (03) 9898 8596 Niks Mt Buller (03) 5777 6084 WA: MainPeak Cottesloe/Subiaco (08) 9385 1689 j ‘ ^ 



Open Spaces Photography 



and EMC offer 
Melbourne's best range 
of skis, poles, boots, 
bindings, and clothing 
all kinds of 
Nordic skiing. 

We are the specialists, 
and our staff are highly 
experienced in boot 
fitting and ski selection. 

We stock ail leading 
brands including 
Atomic, Fischer, 
Karhu, Madshus 
and K2, the ski 
that rated no. I 
on independent 
European ski tests. 
We provide full workshop 
service for base tuning 
and race waxing and stock an 
extensive range of Nordic waxes. 


Call and book for our popular 
Telemark Instruction Week, 
Aug at Mount Hotham. 



Eastern Mountain Centre 
401 Riversdale Road 
East Hawthorn 3123 
Phone: (03) 9882 7229 


_ "jtns. _ 

SNOW COUNTRY SPORTS 


115 Canterbury Road Heathmont 3135 Phone: (03) 9720 4647 
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ild islands 


A definitive Australian work 


BOOKS 

V Australia's Wild Islands 

by Quentin Chester & Alasdair McGregor 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 1997, RRP $60). 

A book on islands could be nothing but 
adventure and stunning photography, views 
framed like travel brochures to exclude all 
but fantasy, and as shallow as the tourism 
such brochures espouse. Islands, however, 
have human and environmental histories 
that cast shadows on the palmy beaches— 
shadows from the tortured ghosts of once 
numerous traditional owners or of desper¬ 
ate subantarctic sealers and their formerly 
teeming prey. 

It is the acknowledgment that there is 
both sunshine and shadow on even the 
most glamorous tropical isles that makes 
this book worth buying. Certainly there is 
excitement and exquisite imagery, captured 
with both brush and camera. However, 
unlike in so many pretty picture-books, 
there is balance. The illustrations entice you 
to read rather than overwhelm the text. 
The account of each island combines 
personal experience with vignettes from 
each island's past and current status in a 
way that gives a depth to our vicarious 
experience of these wildest of places (only 
slightly spoilt by corny subtitles—included, 1 
suspect, at the publisher's 
misguided insistence). This 
depth is strengthened by the 
brief annotated bibliography, 
map and details of access (re¬ 
member to get your permit 
from Hobart before landing 
on Heard Island) that end 
each chapter. 

Thoroughly recommended. 

Stephen Garnett 

■* Australian Alps 
Walking Track: 

Walhalla to Canberra 

by )ohn Siseman (Pindari Publications, third 
edition 1998, RRP $24.95). 

Many walkers may be familiar with the 
original route of the Alpine Walking Track, 
which—when created in 1970—traversed 
the Victorian High Country between Wal¬ 
halla and Tom Groggin on the upper 
reaches of the Murray River. Officially 
renamed the Australian Alps Walking Track 
in 1995, it follows much of the original 



route but extends it into Kosciuszko 
National Park and, ultimately, into Nam- 
adgi National Park in the A(ZT, ending at 
the Tharwa Visitor Centre. 

Australian Alps Walking Track is an 
excellent guide—the only one with detailed 
track notes of the AAWT's tortuous jour¬ 
ney. Much in this volume is unchanged 
from the second edition. A minor error is 
the incorrect depiction on the 
main map of the route near 
Mt Pendergast. Although the 
type is smaller it is still easy to 
read. An increased dose of 
fascinating black-and-white 
photos scattered throughout 
the book provides a great 
deal of interest for the reader 
as well creating effective 
breaks in the flow of the text. 

This guide is thoroughly 
recommended for anyone 
who wishes to attempt one of 
Australia's great long-distance 
tracks. 

Stephen Curtain 


by Peter Griffiths and Bruce Baxter 
(Prowling Tiger Press, 1997, RRP $17.95). 

This is a little book you will 
take with you down the river. 
It's light, and printed on 
waterproof paper. As a potted 
history of the river, it's ex¬ 
cellent, giving you about as 
much background informa¬ 
tion as you want to absorb 
while rafting. The second half 
is a route guide with maps, 
section by section, and a 
nomenclature which enhances 
one's historical appreciation 
of the Franklin. 

Written by professional river guides, it 
avoids the politics of the Mt McCall Road 
issue. However, use of the road is put 
forward as an option for access, a position 
at variance with the present boycott of any 
business using this road to reach the 
Franklin—and with Wild's refusal to accept 
advertising for such trips. 

1 enjoyed the guidebook and would 
recommend it to any serious rafter. There is 
very good advice for tackling this world- 



class trip. I would underline the warnings , 
that it is not a river for beginners though it . 
will reward the non-complacent with a ■ 
life-changing experience. 

The book may seem expensive but its | 
value will increase dramatically about | 
halfway through the Great Ravine when , 
you suddenly wish you knew more about ■ 
the stretch ahead, or perhaps when you ' 
have a few days to sit out a ' 
flood. ] 

Helen Gee 

* Wild Places 

by Peter Prineas & Henry ' 
Gold (The Colong Foun¬ 
dation for Wilderness, se- , 
cond edition 1997, RRP , 
$34.95). 

The first edition of Wild ' 
Places, published in 1983, ^ 
was a large-format, hard- , 
cover book filled with , 
exquisite monochrome photos • 
of New South Wales wilderness areas. This ' 
was coupled with a thought-provoking ' 
text on the utilisation and values of the ] 
regions from their use by Aborigines , 
through to the history of conservation < 
battles. ' 

The Colong Foundation recognised the ' 
need for an update as demand for the out- ^ 
of-print first edition continued. It also , 
perceived that a new edition would assist . 
in its ongoing campaign to protect < 
wilderness areas. ' 

This new edition is a smaller, easier to ' 
handle paperback version. The text has " 
been revised and updated with discussion , 
of the Wilderness Act and inclusion of < 
several additional places such as the ' 
Grose- and Coolangubra wilderness areas. ' 
Details are given of ] 

victories and set-backs 
in wilderness-protec¬ 
tion campaigns dur¬ 
ing the 14 years be¬ 
tween the two edi¬ 
tions. While lacking 
the impact of the 
large-format version, 
the excellent photo¬ 
graphs show the 
grandeur and com¬ 
plexity of the 
places described. 



















The Fire-Jet Stove is versatile, safe and compact. It has multifuel capacity without the need to change parts and 
will run on ShelUte, petrol or kerosene. The fuel pump is fitted with a unique safety-valve 
to reduce pressure build-up. A high-performance stove that is quiet and very stable. A very 
compact size thanks to the wind-break (supports) folding flat against the stove. 


Specifications: weight 315 g, height 8.5 cm, diameter 8 cm. 

Available separately; The SIGG Fuel Bottle in four sizes, the SIGG Lockable Pot 
Gripper & the SIGG Inoxal Cookset. The Inoxal Cookset is made from a special 
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SEA KAYAK TONGA 

Escape Away! 

On a unit^ue adventure holiday in the 
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Anyone interested in wilderness should 
get a copy of this book as a reference and 
an inspiration. As the introduction states: 
'Wilderness conservation in the next dec¬ 
ade is a matter of human survival.' 

Roger Lembit 

» Old Currango 

by Harry Hill (published by the author, 
1997, RRP $24). 

In 1996 Harry Hill, a Tumut-based 
bushwalker and alpine historian, published 
an account of the restoration of the historic 
Cooinbil Hut. This new volume is similar in 
style and format and concerns the story of 
a homestead-'Old Currango'—the oldest 
standing structure in Kosciuszko National 
Park. Like his earlier book. 

Old Currango recounts the 
story of a careful restoration 
of the structure which was 
undertaken by volunteers 
under National Parks super¬ 
vision. Interspersed through¬ 
out the text are many re¬ 
collections of some of the 
homestead's early occu¬ 
pants. These make fascina¬ 
ting reading and provide 
first-hand accounts of pion¬ 
eering life. Several of the 
accounts describe how a 
spare car wheel and axle 
were rigged up to act as a turbine for a 
small-scale hydroelectric power supply to 
provide electric lighting for the homestead. 
Another recollection describes how a 'floor 
varnish' was made out of cow manure! 
Those who like to read about our cultural 
heritage and walking in the High Country 
will enjoy this book. 

David Noble 

« Trekking in the Patagonian Andes 

by Clem Lindenmayer (Lonely Planet, 
second edition 1997, RRP $24.95). 

• Trekking in East Africa 

by David Else (Lonely Planet, second 

edition 1997, RRP $24.95). 

These new editions of titles in Lonely 
Planet's growing range of specialist trekking 
guides—to interesting areas for which little 
else is available—are improvements on the 
first editions in both cases. A few changes 
to the regions—and in their treatment—have 
been made, but all the 'name' areas and 
treks are included, together with a range of 
others. The travel and introductory sections 
are up to Lonely Planet's usual high 
standard, a detailed flora and fauna section 
has been added, and boxes throughout the 
books explain aspects of natural history, 
culture, and trekking-related topics. The 
guides are well organised and contain small 
but useful descriptive maps and a handy 
trek summary in front. 

However, the level of detail provided for 
some of the route descriptions is excessive. 
While many of the treks are in relatively 
accessible areas and may be attempted by 
non-bushwalkers, whether this 'leading by 
the hand' approach is appropriate is an 
issue on which opinions will differ. The 


guides also refer, with minimal infor¬ 
mation provided, to more challenging 
trekking areas to whet the appetite of the 
more experienced. The references to 
firewood, or lack thereof, in some places is 
unfortunate—modern trekking guides 
should take every opportunity to promote 
the use of fuel stoves by trekkers. 

Grant Dbcon 

* Daintree: Jewel of Tropical 
North Queensland 

by Lloyd Nielsen (published by the author, 
1997, RRP $15.95). 

The importance of the Daintree was first 
brought to world attention when |oh's 
bulldozers pushed past the Daintree pro¬ 
testers to perpetrate an 
outrageous act of deliber¬ 
ate environmental vandal¬ 
ism. 5ince then, visitors 
have flocked to the area 
not to see the road but to 
visit the rainforest the pro¬ 
testers were trying to save. 
Until now, however, little 
has been published to ex¬ 
plain to visitors why the 
area is considered so re¬ 
markable. 

Lloyd Nielsen's book fills 
this void. It is an excellent 
introduction to the region's 
plants, animals, history and geography. 
Well illustrated, mostly by Nielsen's own 
photographs, it is also exceptionally well 
written. Each vignette is a brief and lucid 
essay; long enough to be interesting, short 
enough to entice. 

SC 

The Graham Pizzey & 

Frank Knight Field Guide 
to the Birds of Australia 

by Graham Pizzey and Frank Knight 
(Angus & Robertson, second edition 1997, 
RRP $36). 

Australia has been blessed with three 
excellent field guides to birds known, 
respectively, by the authors' names: 5later, 
5impson and Day, and Pizzey. When the 
first edition of 'Pizzey' appeared it was 
notable for descriptions obviously made 
from first-hand experience. Calls, in 
particular, were captured in a way no bird 
book had captured them before. It was 
lucky that the descriptions were so good 
because the drawings were, to use a 
fashionable phrase, 'pretty ordinary'. Not 
so Frank Knight's paintings. They are just 
what a field guide needs—elegantly simple, 
with a severity of line that distils the 
essence of a species from the individual 
variation found in the wild. Pizzey's text, 
updated and revised during the 17 years 
since the first edition, is as good as it ever 
was. It is a pity that the book is a little 
weighty to put in a pocket; nevertheless it 
establishes a new standard against which 
others will be measured. O 
SC 

Publications for possible review are welcome. Send 
them to the Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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You’re expecting a harsh reality, 
we offer creature comfort. 



If you are 


intending to 


■ Beefy 3-climensional draught tubes to stop 
cold entering at the zip. 

■ Twin-zip system with zip through the foot 

- for versatility. 

■ Laboratory Certified 650 loft down with 
Scotchgard brand water repellent treatment 

- prolongs the loft in damp conditions, you’ll 
be warm for many nights snow camping. 

■ Dryloft shell for that extra water resistant 
protection. 


Heritage Statement;- 

We have been making sieeping bags 

for mountaineers for over 23 years. 


spend the night in an 
inhospitable, harsh 
environment, the 
Mountain Series range of 
sleeping bags will provide 


TOTALLY DIFFERENTIALLY CUT 

Differentially cut provides 2 major benefits; - 

■ More room. The outer shell is larger than 
the inner lining - differentially cut. Leaving you 
more space to occupy inside the bag. 

■ Consistent warmth. The down will loft 
outwards and your presence in the bag will not 
restrict the loft and warmth by compressing the 
down - no cold spots. 


the level of warmth and 
comfort that you take for 


Functional features:- 

■ Contour shape for efficient use of the down - 
you’re warmer. 

■ Contoured neck-muff and hood for an 


Proudly designed and made in 
Australia from imported materials. 
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